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A Character Sketch of Dr. Chas. A. Berry. 
FROM PERSONAL OBSERVATION. 
By J. A. Fow Ler. 


In presenting the portrait and work two continents—of so much interest 
of this distinguished divine, we do so that he may be claimed as belonging to 





‘REV. CHAS. A. BERRY, D.D.”’ 


with the feeling that his is a character, America as well as to England. He is 
that has become—to the people of the at present in his forty-fifth year, and 
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the pastor of one of the largest Congre- 
gational churches in England, and dur- 
ing the past year has held the office of 
chairman of the Congregational Union 
of England and Wales. He is the young- 
est man, with one exception, ever elect- 
ed to that office. What is particularly 
interesting to the American people is 
the fact that when he visited this coun- 
try several months after the death of 
Mr. Beecher, he so electrified the peo- 
ple, and his appeals for a higher life 
were so fully appreciated, that he re- 
ceived a hearty call to occupy the pul- 
pit of Plymouth Church. Many young 
men would have felt the flattering invi- 
tation so keenly that they would have 
immediately accepted it, but Dr. Berry 
was made to realize his usefulness in 
his own church, and decided to remain, 
which decision has been followed by a 
renewed activity. 

In the fall he again visited this coun- 
try, on the invitation of Plymouth 
Church, to take part in its semi-cen- 
tennial services, in connection with the 
great work that has been carried on 
for the last fifty years in that remark- 
able centre of Christian life, and to 
which he gave so much spiritual tone 
and color, when he preached the me- 
morial sermon in November last. The 
Rey. Charles A. Berry is one of the 
foremost leaders of liberal Congrega- 
tionalism in England to-day, and is 
popular both as preacher and platform 
orator, and in holding the chairman- 
ship of the Congregational Union of 
England, he has received the most dis- 
tinguished honor that can be conferred 
on a member of his denomination. He 
has travelled extensively, both in this 
country and his own, as well as having 
belted the world. 

In person, Dr. Berry is rather under 
the usual height, with a well-knit form, 
with the noticeable head and face, and 
the general air and manner of a busi- 
ness man more than of an ecclesiastic. 
He plunges right into his subject when 
he begins to speak, and does so with 
great vigor, and at times with passion- 
ate fervor, though it is well restrained, 
and throughout his address he produces 
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the impression of a reserve of force. 
When examining his head from a psy- 
chological or phrenological standpoint, 
one sees that he has a compact organiza- 
tion, and that the size, circumference, 
and height are in harmony with his 
physique. His parentage must have 
been a very powerful one, and from 
it he has inherited constitutional 
strength, vigor of body and mind, and 
availability of talent. His power is 


largely mental, but his brain receives 


stimulus, warmth, and enthusiasm 
through his excellent circulatory sys- 
tem; and he has the advantage of many 
of his fellow-ministers in that his elo- 
quence receives the fire of deep earnest- 
ness and magnetic zeal. Some minis- 
ters are limited in this respect by being 
able only to produce word effect with- 
out the accompaniment of this life-giv- 
ing element, but in Dr. Berry we feel 
that he will always substantiate and 
carry into practical life what he 
preaches, that it is no mere form of ef- 
fective speaking that he is anxious to 
give. His mind works easily, so easily 
in fact, that he is liable to overwork 
and overtax his powers before he is 
aware of it, and he is so free and open- 
hearted in his sympathies that he must 
find it more difficult to refuse help 
than to give it. He has a strongly- 
marked moral and intellectual brain, 
and his superior faculties are particu- 
larly active, especially his Benevolence 
and Conscientiousness. He has human- 
ity so much at heart that, as a teacher 
of moral ethics he would follow the 
trend of those who spread the mantle 
of charity over a multitude of imper- 
fections in others. Although just in 
his criticisms, he has intuitive capacity 
through his large Human Nature, and 
he varies his estimate of people accord- 
ing to what he finds, rather than to ex- 
pect the same code of morality from 
each. Therefore, when estimating the 
intellectual or political character of 
public men, he does so with the eye of 
clear intelligence and correct discern- 
ment of character. He has a marked 
degree of positiveness and the ability to 
hold opinions with great strength and 
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fervor. He does not treat lightly the 

_ judgment of other men who differ from 
himself, but he has great independence 
of mind, and is able to hold his own in 
any argument or debate, and he must 
be respected in return for the sincerity 
of holding his own opinions. 

In examining his side head, one sees 
that he has a fair degree of Cautious- 
ness and force, which give him general 
prudence of action, but he is not one to 
hunt up worry or friction, nor is he in- 
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by large Secretiveness or Approbative- 
ness from expressing what he believes 
to be right and true; consequently, he 
hits the nail on the head, and does not 
circumvent or prevaricate when he has 
to use the moral scalpel on the short- 
comings of besetting sins of those who 
go to him for advice. 

He has large Sublimity, fine Imagina- 
tion, and rare abilities as an orator. He 
sees the large and extensive view of life, 
and can be not only majestically seri- 





DR. BERRY IN HIS STUDY. 


clined to look on the dark side of the 
subject, or to expect a failure. His own 
executiveness, force, and activity of 
mind give to him courage capable of 
carrying him through extensive and 
even difficult kinds of work, and when 
he allows his personality to come in 
contact with that of others, they feel 
at once his power to lead, control, and 
manage affairs. He is not held back 


ous, but also entertaining, mirthful, 
and conversational in his style of telling 
a story or relating experiences. He will 
live longer in such a climate as Eng- 
land than as if he were continually 
electrified by the stimulating climate 
of America or Australia, and with care 
of his health he ought to be able to 
live a long and useful life. 











Phrenotypes and Side-Views, 
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Br H. S. Drayton, M.D. 


Among the strong points in behalf of 
the doctrine of Gall, and dwelt upon 
by the earlier advocates, was that of 
special talent. It was advanced against 
the old view of the metaphysicians that 
the mind was indivisible, and acted as 
a whole, and that the different facul- 
ties, given a place in the category of in- 
tellectual and moral elements, were 
merely states of the mind. The conten- 
tion of the phrenologists was that if 
the whole mind were exercised in giving 
expression to a faculty or power of the 
mind, that there would necessarily be 
an approximation of equality in the ex- 
pression of the different faculties in any 
normal individual, and that. the dif- 
ferences in mental capacity among peo- 
ple were mainly those of temperament 
and education. Further, it was insist- 
ed that it was constantly seen in human 
life that education and opportunity did 
not equalize faculties of the same kind 
in different individuals—some exhibit- 
ing far more readiness and capacity 
than others—and further still, it was 
insisted that examples were frequent 
of persons who showed remarkable pow- 
er in some particular direction, and 
that notwithstanding a conspicuous 
want of education and opportunity on 
that side of their mental life. The to- 
tal incompetency of the mind, acting 
as a whole, to meet propositions of this 
sort became so apparent later that the 
theory may be said to have been aban- 
doned, and to-day psychologists gen- 
erally accept the view of special talent, 
dependent or not upon heredity, as the 
case may declare itself. 

As a study in psychology or Phrenol- 
ogy, or physiognomy, however it may 
be taken, every case of remarkable gift 
or talent in a particular direction is in- 
teresting. At first sight it appears to 
be at odds with all known laws of or- 
ganization and expression, and we are 
compelled to resort to means for an ex- 





planation, if we can explain the phe- 
nomena at all that are extra logical, 
or not recognized in the canons of or- 
dinary analysis. Here, for instance, in 
the community is a boy who very early 
shows a liking for music, and given a 
little opportunity for practice, develops 
astonishing command of the instru- 
ment, a violin or piano, even before he 
has fairly mastered the elements of his 
mother tongue. What explanation of 
this inherent faculty for the apprecia- 
tion and expression of tone does ordi- 
nary science offer? Attempt may be 
made to show that he has inherited in 
a concentrated form the musical talent 
of a parent or grandparent, and failing 
to find any ancestor distinguished for 
musical ability, resort may be had to 
the vague expedient of maternal ante- 
natal impression, in which a compla- 
cent mother may agree; although to 
save her life, were that in the balance, 
she could not refer to any conspicuous 
incident when her emotions were great- 
ly affected in a musical way. 

Now, if on appeal to the disciple of 
Spurzheim, the existence of an unusual 
development of the brain centre for 
Tune is determined in connection with 
other organic elements that are essen- 
tial to music production, we have cer- 
tainly made an important gain in our 
analysis; but have we explained the 
why of the boy’s possession of the gift? 
No, it must be admitted; yet the satis- 
faction resulting from our having ob- 
tained the physical correspondent of 
the psychic power may quite reconcile 
us to failure in regard to the primary 
cause or source of it in the organiza- 
tion. 

Perhaps the most striking instances 
of special talent that awaken attention 
are those relating to arithmetical cal- 
culations, for these become known ear- 
ly, and the surprising feats in the com- 
bination of numbers and in obtaining 
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quick results amaze the general public. 
There are numerous examples of “light- 
ning calculators,” who pose with their 
blackboard and chalk in dime muse- 
ums and on the streets, but these are 
of a different class. The “sums ” in ad- 
dition, multiplication, and substraction 
which they exploit are of a totally dif- 
ferent tenor from the computations of 
the gifted arithmetician, and they, fora 
“consideration,” are ready to show how 
they operate. It is simply a matter of 
applying the system of cancellation or 
of decimation, and much practice in the 
performance of simple processes. With 
the gifted calculator the matter is quite 
different, for he shows a peculiar abil- 
ity in the management of large proposi- 
tions, and follows by intuition an idio- 
syncratic method that the received 
principles of mathematics are rarely 
competent to resolve. Further, he needs 
not the assistance of slate and pencil 
for the working of the “sums” that 
may be given him, although the proc- 
ess may involve a series of operations 
and very large amounts. 

Not long ago an Italian by the name 
of Inaudi astonished the world by his 
remarkable gifts in the field of num- 
bers, and now we hear of a Greek with 
an equally euphonious name. Diaman- 
di, who lives in Paris, and confounds 
the scientific world there by his ability 
to perform extensive computations 
mentally, and in a marvellously brief 
space of time. In “ La Nature” we have 
an account of this man, and examples 
of his performance, which includes the 
memory of numbers whatever their re- 
lations, and most elaborate calculations. 
The character of M. Diamandi’s work 
is described in the following quota- 
tions: An assistant writes a number 
of figures, say twenty-five, on a black- 
board, then “Diamandi looks at them 
steadily for an instant, and then, turn- 
ing toward the audience, he recites 
them, first in vertical columns, and then 
spirally. He then asks that certain 
parts of the table be designated, and 
he names at once the figures that occu- 
py these places. His answers are made 
unhesitatingly. We feel that he has the 
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table before his eyes; we have only to 
see his performance to realize that he 
is a ‘ visual,’ as will be explained further 
on. 
“2. He is asked, for instance, how 
many seconds there are in eighty-seven 
centuries, taking leap-years into ac- 
count. He answers almost at once, and 
without writing a single figure, 274,- 
551,120,000, which is the correct an- 
swer. 
“4. He is given simultaneously the 
five following operations: 
4,875, 328,540 — 3,097,160,781 
986 x 986 
28 x 28 x 28 
227 8 
28,493 + 976 














M. DIAMANDI AS AN ILLUSTRATION OF 
NUMBER. 


Kindly loaned by the ‘‘ Literary Digest.” 


“ At the end of four minutes thirty 
seconds, M. Diamandi gives the exact 
results, that is, much before the caleu- 
lator who was performing the opera- 
tions on paper has reached his results. 

“5. M. Diamandi repeats 133 figures, 
written on a board, in the exact order 
in which they have been put down. And 
when he is asked for a certain figure, 
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its place being designated, he names it 
at once. We have seen M. Diamandi, 
two days after his exhibition, write out 
the list of figures from memory. 

“This series of operations seems to 
class M. Dianfandi among the best of 
arithmetical prodigies, not only by his 
memory for figures, but also by the 
speed with which he solves the prob- 
lems given him. M. Diamandi was born 
in 1868 at Pylaros, Ionian Isles, and was 
noted at school for his aptness at math- 
ematics. He showed nothing, however, 
of his special aptitude, till one day 
when, having no paper, he was obliged 
to perform a multiplication mentally; 
he did it with a facility that astonished 
him. M. Diamandi was one of a numer- 
ous family—he has had fourteen broth- 
ers and sisters—and was by occupation 
a grain merchant. Now he writes nov- 
els and poetry, and from time to time 
gives exhibitions of his skill in caleula- 
tion.” 

With the facts before us as stated 
above, let us look now at the portrait of 
this remarkable master of figures. <A 
few moments’ inspection is sufficient to 
impress the ordinary observer that M. 
Diamandi has a peculiar frontal outline 
—the conformation of the lower fore- 
head, especially, having a frustum-like 
appearance, very unusually met with 
amid thousands of people, the margin 
at the exterior angle of the superciliary 


LOOK 


Look brightly, step lightly, 
And trundle ahead. 

The world will not frown 
That you happen to smile, 

Nor darken your history 
When you are dead 

With being too cheerful 
For sorrow and guile. 


Go forward, not backward; 
Look upward, not down: 
You cannot move mountains 
In sumptuous dreams, 

Nor lessen the force 
Of society’s frown 
By brooding alone 
With fantastical themes. 
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ridges being remarkably salient; not, 
however, sharply angular, but rounded, 
and projecting laterally toward the tem- 
poral region. ‘The alignment of the 
eyebrow indicates this, as well as the 
wide and full space extending outward- 
ly from the canthus. Of course, the in- 
dication is that of an unusually broad 
brain at this point, the third frontal 
convolution evidently being of excep- 
tional development. All the area of 
brain allotted to perception is of mark- 
ed prominence, impressing his intellect 
with an uncommon degree of appre- 
hensive ability, the power to discern 
much and retain it. Such an order of 
mind under culture can take in a con- 
siderable amount of detail at a glance, 
and intelligently classify it. But what 
is of special concern in this connection 
is the great development of the part 
devoted to the perception of numbers, 
and that is at the exterior angle of the . 
lower brow, as described. 

The reader has but to compare the 
forehead of Diamandi with the fore- 
heads of people he may meet, to be con- 
vinced that in the particular type of de- 
velopment described and illustrated by 
this wonderful master of figures, M. Di- 
amandi offers a marked contrast and 
difference, and therefore may be taken 
as a signal confirmation of the veridity 
of the localization of the function of 
the faculty of Number. 


BRIGHTLY. 


Give trouble a chance 

To pass by, if it will, 
3ut do not permit it 

To grapple you quite. 
You have a sure outlook 

Of hope left you still, 
In guardian spirits 

Who keep you in sight. 


Look brightly, step lightly, 

And trundle along. 
The world may not glance 

At the flowers on your grave, 
But honors and smiles 

Will proceed from the throng 
Who bow to the true 

While admiring the brave. 

Ss. B. 
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Phrenology and its Utility." 


By Tomas Truson or Lercester, ENGLanp. 


THE RECEPTION OF TRUTH. 


In every age ignorance, superstition, 
prejudice, and personal interests have 
formed the barrier to the reception of 
new truths. History abounds with 
evidence on every hand which proves 
that but few men are capable of throw- 
ing overboard from their minds those 
doctrines, theories, and opinions with 
which they have been cradled, educat- 
ed, and matured, and perhaps the most 
heroic courage and noblest sense of 
character are necessary to enable even 
the most conclusive convictions to be- 
come the usurpers of our registered 
ideas from infancy, and how much 
more easy it is to remain in servitude 
to conventional notions than to with- 
stand the criticisms, satire, and abuse 
so abundantly showered upon all who 
deign to tread on such unhallowed 
ground which leads to new thought, 
and contradicts those theories establish- 
ed by the schools. Dr. Stokes has said: 
“Than for a man who has been educat- 
ed in a particular doctrine to free him- 
self from it, even though he has found 
it to be wrong, there is nothing more 
difficult than to unlearn;” and Locke 
observes: “ Whoever, by the most cogent 
arguments, will be prevailed upon to 
entirely disrobe himself at once of all 
his old opinions and pretensions to 
knowledge and learning, which with 
hard study he hath all his time been 
laboring for, and turn himself out stark 
naked in quest of fresh notions, all the 
arguments that can be used will be as 
little able to prevail as the wind did 
with the traveller to part with his cloak, 
which he held only the faster.” 

When the celebrated Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds visited Italy, and gazed for the 
first time on the immortal works of 
Raphael and Michael Angelo, he could 
discover nothing extraordinary, but a 
closer inspection and a more accurate 


examination began to unfold beauties, 
and he then saw they were really in- 
imitable. So is it with Phrenology. 
First the barriers of superstition, igno- 
rance, prejudice, and selfish interests 
are to be confronted and conquered, 
and, secondly, superficial examination 
of the subject, which is so largely ac- 
countable for the greatest proportion 
of the indifference which has been man- 
ifest in the past century from the great 
discoveries of Dr. Gall and his colleague 
and coworker, Dr. Spurzheim. Dr. 
Gall, like Galileo, Newton, Stevenson, 
Watts, and hosts of other discoverers, 
received very similar rewards of perse- 
cution, and, worse than many, his 
works, so invaluable to the whole hu- 
man family in every individual organ- 
ism, either man, woman, or child, have 
been treated with such selfish indiffer- 
ence, which will in the near future be 
regarded as one of the blackest blots 
that has ever disgraced the civilized 
race of the nineteenth century. The 
long spell of selfish hauteur and pre- 
sumptive indifference of the schools in 
all parts of the world will be as a large 
thunder-cloud before the rising sun; 
but his light, warmth, power, and 
truth, will eventually reign in all its 
glory when the rolling thunder and 
scathing lightnings have long since 
passed away and are forever forgotten. 
Phrenology ever has and will be, 
whilst humanity exists on the earth; the 
palpable, tangible proofs lie at man’s 
finger ends. On the 9th of January, 
1802, the Austrian government com- 
manded Dr. Gall to discontinue his lect- 
ures on the functions of the brain. He 
therefore left Vienna in company with 
Dr. Spurzheim in 1805, and never af- 
terward returned to that benighted re- 
gion. After thus depriving himself of 
the comforts of home, and giving up 
his professional prospects in order to 


* Paper read at the Centenary of Phrenology, New ¥ork. 
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prosecute and promote the advance- 
ment of his beloved science, and thus 
make known to the world those great 
truths which he considered capable of 
wielding the destinies of nations, he 
has been loaded with ridicule and cov- 
ered with abuse from almost every quar- 
ter; so much so that few men have suf- 
fered more for their opinions than Gall 
and Spurzheim. Dr. Carson says: “ The 
names of Dr.. Gordon, Dr. Roget, Sir 
William Hamilton, Lord Jeffrey, and 
Baron Cuvier must occupy a prominent 
position in the history of that bitter 
opposition through which the science 
has been forced to pass The conduct of 
Cuvier was mean and disgusting in the 
extreme. He allowed his opinions to be 
so far swayed by virulent observations, 
adverse to Phrenology, from the lips 
of Bonaparte at a levee, that he drew 
up a report for the French Institute on 
the labors of Gall and Spurzheim, in di- 
rect opposition to the sentiments ex- 
pressed by himself in private society, or 
‘in a circle which was not particularly 
private.’ ” In relation to his conduct in. 
this matter, Chenevix is forced to re- 
mark that he was as much distinguished 
by “the suppleness of his opinions as 
the versatility of his understandings.” 
It behooves every phrenologist to assist 
in handing down their names to future 
generations as fitting companions to 
those who opposed and defamed Gali- 
leo, Harvey, Newton, and Stevenson. 
Nevertheless, truth is invincible, and 
with a long list of noble names repre- 
senting every degree of learning, and 
from the professorship chairs of the 
schools to the British throne, and from 
all quarters of the globe, Phrenology 
has been honored by their praises and 
appreciation, to say no word of the 
millions annually receiving and follow- 
ing the advices which are daily given in 
our consulting rooms to those in every 
grade of life and work. 

It is not my province in this short 
paper to discuss the claims and proofs 
of the science; enough has been reiter- 
ated by myself and colleagues to fur- 
nish proof for all those who will “prove 
all things, and hold fast to that which 
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is true.” My object is to reiterate the 
claim that Phrenology is the only true 
system of mental scien¢e, and is in keep- 
ing with every law of man’s being, 
physical, mental, moral, social, and do- 
mestic. Millions are expended annually 
upon education, government, manage- 
ment of the insane and of criminals, 
and in each department thousands of 
pounds sterling are annually wasted by 
energy, wealth, and endeavor being mis- 
applied. In daily consultations we are 
receiving many sad accounts of miser- 
able attempts to make success in 
spheres of life for which the person has 
been totally unsuited both in body and 
brain, and in many instances not until 
having tried one occupation after an- 
other with repeated failures and losses 
are they driven to the necessity of con- 
sulting Phrenology for scientific advice 
in choice of a trade, business, or profes- 
sion suitable to the development of 
their peculiar organism and phrenolog- 
ical combination. How ridiculous all 
this appears under the searchlight of a 
little common sense and comparison. 
What would be said of an agricultur- 
ist sowing wheat, barley, oats, and rye 
all in the same field, and with no se- 
lection; or the gardener who should 
mix all his seeds, and sow them all in 
the same plot of land, without discrim- 
ination for their differences of nature, 
growth, and hardihood, or delicacy; or 
what would we think of the man who 
should harness the racehorse to the coal 
dray, and take the draught horse on 
the race-course, and then abuse or con- 
demn either because of their incapacity 
to fulfil his unreasonable demands, for 
which their nature has no possible qual- 
ification. The same of dogs. Can we 
expect the greyhound to officiate for 
the bull dog, or retriever, or spaniel, or 
St. Bernard; they are only dogs. Yes, 
they are dogs qualified by natural de- 
velopment for different characteristics, 
and with totally different capabilities. 
Boys and girls are all similar beings in 
physiological and phrenological anat- 
omy, and alike in most things in gen- 
eral, but to assume that all boys and 
girls are capable of the same vocation 
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in life would never be asserted by any 
thinking being. Then it is patent that 
not only do plants, seeds, dogs, and 
horses possess organic, and, in the lat- 
ter, not only mental differences, but 
much more so do children differ in their 
natural adaptations for the various 
trades, businesses, and professions. If 
it be possible for the gardener, the 
horse dealer, and dog fancier to select 
the most suitable for particular pur- 
poses, where is the reasonableness in 
objections to the same principle applied 
to human beings. The bony, motive, 
and angular is easily distinguished from 
the muscular and round, or the vital, 
with large abdomen and full, ruddy 
cheeks, from the slim, spare, pale, men- 
tal, nervous being, who may even be a 
twin brother; and again if only the 
temperamental differences could be 
claimed, with their relative character- 
istics and differences, we should in that 
alone have much, and far more to be 
proud of than has hitherto been de- 
monstrated to the world outside the 
ranks of the phrenologist, and we pos- 
sess sufficient to establish a claim oi 
usefulness to our fellow-creatures sec- 
ond to no other profession, by teaching 
men how to live in accordance with the 
laws of health, and in selecting voca- 
tions suitable to their distinct or com- 
bined temperamental development. We 
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have ample work for the good of the 
human race, but our phrenological facts 
and tenets are invincible and indispu- 
table; they are apparent to all who de- 
sire to learn the truth, and are free to 
all to accept or reject, but no school, 
university, or authority can add one 
fraction to or take away one iota of 
truth. All has ever been, and will still 
continue while man lives, moves, and 
has his being, and its truth is only lim- 
ited to us by our ignorance or knowl- 
edge. We are daily gathering new 
facts,, and observing new phenomena, 
and Phrenology is becoming better un- 
derstood, and its truths more clearly 
revealed year by year, and our power is 
proportionately increased by the ad- 
vance of our knowledge. 

Phrenology in the twentieth century 
will take its part, and in the noble cause 
of human progress and culture will 
stand in the forefront, queen of all 
knowledge for all men and for all time. 
The great reformer of the race, the 
emancipator from ignorance, prejudice, 
superstition, and wrong, uplifting man- 
kind to live happier, more useful, be- 
cause healthier, lives. 


“ Each fulfil their part with sympa- 
thetic heart, 

In a suitable sphere of life for which 
they are adapted.” 


— 9 


What is Quality? 


By Jutes Buca#et. 


(Continued from page 113.) 


As a matter of convenience I will 
hereafter designate soul or spirit as the 
subjective mind, and the physical brain 
with its phrenological organs as the ob- 
jective mind. Experiments in hypnot- 
ism have thrown a great deal of light 
on the probability of the existence of 
what is here designated as subjective 
mind, but for a full exposition of its 
significance and relations with mind 
and matter, thought and action, the 


reader is referred to that admirable 
work, “ The Law of Psychic Phenom- 
ena,” by Hudson. This book is written 
in plain language, and in such a clear 
and logical style as to be readily com- 
prehended by anyone, and is well worth 
the reading. The present article has 
reference to his definition of subjective 
mind, and touches upon his hypothesis 
only so far as is necessary to cover the 
subject of quality, which is not treated 
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of in his work. The existence of the 
subjective mind has been discovered by 
virtue of the fact that all subjects un- 
der hypnotic control exhibit the same 
characteristics, notwithstanding their 
diversity of character when in the nor- 
mal state. By this it is not meant that 
they lose their character and individu- 
ality, but simply that they acquire 
powers not normally exhibited and that 
these powers are exhibited by all as a 
uniform manifestation. In this way it 
has been found that the subjective 
mind has full control of the vital func- 
tions of the body; that it is constantly 
amenable to the power of suggestion; 
that it is the real seat of memory; and, 
lastly, that it is only capable of reason- 
ing deductively, i.e., from general prin- 
ciples to particular facts, and is the seat 
of intuition, instinct, and inspiration. 

Phrenology has pointed out in a most 
thorough manner what the character- 
istics of the objective mind are, and it 
now remains to show how the two must 
work in harmony to produce a high de- 
gree of quality such as leads on to 
genius. The first proposition is that 
the objective mind of one individual 
can influence the subjective mind of an- 
other as in hypnotism; the second is, 
that the individual’s own objective 
mind can influence his subjective by 
the force of his own will and imagina- 
tion. This power to influence one’s 
own subjective mind comes through the 
influence of heredity and pre-natal 
suggestion, and it can be acquired to a 
certain extent, as already pointed out, 
by training and education. This is the 
foundation of self-control, self-gov- 
ernment, and is at the bottom of the 
maxim, “he who rules within himself 
is wiser and mightier than a king.” 
When the objective mind of a man has 
reached such a degree of control over 
the subjective mind as to be able to do 
with himself as a hypnotist does with 
his subject, he has attained that degree 
of harmony that confers what we recog- 
ize as quality. 

He is no longer a victim or slave of 
circumstances, but has ‘his own destiny 
under control, so to speak; resists sick- 


ness or even death; is able to utilize 
the indelible memory of the subjective 
mind; can sleep or awake at any pre- 
determined hour; works as though by 
intuition or inspiration, and seemingly 
without effort; never gets tired when 
he has work to accomplish; is irresist- 
ibly magnetic and persuasive, and is 
conscious of and remembers all that 
transpires around him—this is genius. 

Whenever the combination of ob- 
jective and subjective power falls be- 
low this standard you may have ability, 
but not genius, and when it goes above 
this standard you have a lunatic. If, 
when the objective mind has the proper 
control over the subjective, an injury 
is inflicted on the physical brain not 
quite sufficient to destroy life, then we 
have all those degrees of lunacy that 
supervene, caused by the disordered 
suggestions of a diseased objective 
mind, hence the individual is occupied 
with a certain set of ideas, good, bad, 
or indifferent. 

The powers of memory of the ob- 
jective mind are comparatively limited, 
because dependent on organized matter 
that is constantly changing, being pro- 
gressively broken down and rebuilt. 
With the subjective mind such is not 
the case, because being immaterial it 
cannot fluctuate in quantity or quality, 
and it therefore never forgets anything 
ever seen, heard, felt, or done. When 
the objective mind has full control it 
has this storehouse of memory at its 
disposal at all times and under all con- 
ditions, and it simply takes cognizance 
of the facts, which are then taken in 
charge of by the subjective entity and 
retained for future use. 

It is this power of being able to com- 
mand the resources of the subjective 
mind that forms the basis of genius and 
confers those characteristics that make 
what is called or recognized as quality. 

Persons under mesmeric influence 
often exhibit remarkable powers of 
memory and a surprising amount of 
manual dexterity, not at all common to 
their normal state. In some cases they 
seem to be possessed of superhuman 
strength. The writer also knows of a 
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case where an idiot was magnetized and 
made to fill prescriptions in a drug- 
store, which he did with an accuracy 
and rapidity that was astonishing, al- 
though in his natural state he was quite 
incapable of doing so, and, moreover, 
he had no knowledge of the names of 
drugs nor could he read or write. 

This goes to show what the subjective 
mind can do, and as a further confirma- 
tion we need only refer to the antics of 
natural somnambulists, which are as 
variegated as human character and 
cover all the phenomena that are elic- 
ited in the so-called mesmeric trance. 

In these cases the subjective mind 
has been liberated and is acting in an 
isolated manner according to the sug- 
gestion of the objective mind of a sec- 
ond person. The larger the physical 
brain, provided of good shape, the 
greater its power of controlling its own 
subjective mind and rendering it amen- 
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able to auto-suggestion. Whenever the 
heredity or pre-natal unfluences have 
not been favorable to perfect synchron- 
ism between objective and subjective 
mind, it requires considerable effort of 
will and training to accomplish the re- 
sult, and, this being acquired, has a 
tendency to revert back to its original 
state, on the same principle that influ- 
ences hypnotic or mesmeric subjects, 
namely, that the stronger suggestion 
always prevails. In support of all the 
propositions advanced in this article 
the writer could cite cases upon cases 
from innumerable sources, which, while 
interesting, would take up so much 
space as to require a whole book for 
their reproduction. 

If this article does nothing more 
than to awaken thought upon the sub- 
ject and stimulate further investigation 
and observation, the writer will con- 
sider its mission well accomplished. 





A Short Lesson on Hope. 


By E. Terry, or Eneuanp. 


The organ of Hope is located just in 
front of Conscientiousness. It gives a 
belief in the attainment of our desires. 
When large, with moderate Caution and 
large Acquisitiveness, it gives advent- 
ure and speculation. It gives a cheer- 
ful expression to the countenance, and 
is a great help in sickness, enabling its 
possessor to recover much more quickly 
than one in whom this organ is small. 
If business fails Hope does not fail, 
but soon rises above difficulties; with 
large Firmness and Combativeness add- 
ed, are determined to succeed. Hope’s 
pictures are very bright and beautiful, 
but a near neighbor occasionally looks 
in and throws a dark mantle over them, 
telling Hope that they will never be 
realized. But Hope gently and respect- 
fully shows Caution the way out, for 
somehow these two do not agree very 
well. Then Hope goes on painting pict- 
ures more and more beautiful; mag- 
nificent pictures such as only Hope can 
‘see, and so long as long-faced neigh- 


bor Caution does not interfere, Hope 
feels quite sure they will all be realiz- 
ed. Hope looks on the bright side, 
Caution on the gloomy side, but is a 
very good friend to Hope, if it does not 
pull too long a face, and gently taps 
Hope on the shoulder by way of re- 
minding, when Hope is inclined to 
recklessness. When the other moral 
organs are large, Hope will look onward 
to a life of unalloyed happiness, seeking 
a better country than this. With 
Friendship will Hope so meet friends. 
With Inhabitiveness, will look forward 
to our Future Home. We are told to 
be ready always to give an answer to 
everyone that asketh us a reason of the 
hope that is within us. “ Which hope 
we have as an anchor of the soul, both 
sure and steadfast.” We shall not be 
ashamed of our hope. This hope will 
never be disappointed, but will obtain 
an inheritance incorruptible, undefiled, 
and that fadeth not away. 





——EE a 
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In the Public Eye. 


Mrs. Cornewia 8S. Rosinson, Presipent oF THE West Enp Women’s RepusBiicaNn 
Crus or New York Crry. 


By J. A. Fowter. 


We hear a good deal nowadays of the 
new era, which is made to suit a variety 
of claims. It strikes us that one of 
these claims is the progress that wo- 
men are making in club-life, and al- 
though we do not agree with those who 











MRS. C. 8. ROBINSON. 


spend their entire time in duties de- 
volving upon them in the many respon- 
sibilities of the clubs, yet we cannot 
help but realize that club-life in mod- 
eration has, and will continue to work 
out beneficial results. It has developed 
the intellectual part of a woman’s brain. 
It has given her scope to express her 
ideas, and has inclined her to study 
various phases of historical and even 
political life, and has increased her 
mental activity, for she has now plenty 


of scope and ample opportunities to 
express her views, and she can feel that 
her talents are not hidden. 

In presenting our readers with the 
portrait of the president of one of the 
most intelligent and active clubs in New 
York City, we do so with the feeling 
that from a phrenological point of view 
many, even of those who live outside 
the city, will be glad to know how wo- 
manly intelligence is being utilized in 
the study of republican government. 

The club has been in existence but 
three years, yet by its vitality one would 
think that it had existed for twenty 
years. 

Mrs. Robinson has all the character- 
istics of a true republican. Her head 
is well calculated to give energy, force, 
and spirit, and at the same time the 
dominating intellectual characteristic 
is seen in her large Causality. This en- 
ables her to organize work, to think out 
problems, to go into the why and where- 
fore of everything, and to so analyze 
work that in matters of judgment she 
is far-sighted, and not carried away by 
mere enthusiasm, and her conservative 
spirit enables her to see how far she 
may go in accepting certain plans of 
work without compromising her opin- 
ions in other directions. She has a 
wonderfully gifted mind in this respect. 
In fact, while some are erratic and go 
ahead too fast, and others are too slow, 
and are lacking in unction and magnet- 
ism, she comes between the two, and has 
the discipline of mind that is able to 
control the one, and the aggressiveness 
which propels the other. In other 
words, she keeps abreast of the times, 
and knows how to progress so surely as 
not to make a mistake or take a false 
step. 

She is intuitive, and is capable of un- 
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derstanding the character and the mo- 
tives of others. She is cautious, pru- 
dent, and hence her reforms will be 
those of reflection rather than those of 
mere sentiment. She will have a reason 
for everything she does. She is sincere- 
ly in earnest in whatever she under- 
takes to do. In fact, her conscientious 
scruples and her large Benevolence, to- 
gether with her insight into the beauty 
of nature elevate her far above the or- 
dinary mind. She is poetic, but one 
would not expect to find her poetic ef- 
fusions those of mere emotion, but 
prose selections set to the most ideal- 
istic tone words that could be given. 

She is firm and persevering in her ef- 
forts, and does not allow any stone to 
be left unturned that would lead to suc- 
cess. She is independent in manner 
and thought, and her Christian philan- 
thropy must have carried her into many 
lines of work. When speaking of this 
to Mrs. Robinson, we asked her if she 
would not write out a little account of 
what she had done, and with sweet ac- 
quiescence to our wishes she has given 
us the following: 

The work of encouraging Republican 
business women to organize into clubs 
is of special interest to me. Business 
women are so directly affected by legis- 
lation that they should thoroughly un- 
derstand their relation to society, and 
learn to give intelligent expression to 
their wants; in which case the Legisla- 
ture will grant respectful attention to 
their demands. The Business Women’s 
Republican Club of New York City is 
a growing organization of this charac- 
ter. 

Perhaps the most interesting work 
in which I am engaged is that connect- 
ed with the Meredith Free Kindergar- 
tens of Brooklyn, N. Y. It is well 
known that part of the work in these 
cradles of civilization is to organize the 
mothers, and the method of conducting 
their meetings in a great measure is to 
duplicate the work of the children, the 
object being to draw them in sympa- 
thy to the children. 

“This is very good in theory, but is 
the desired result attained in practice?” 
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was asked by Miss Annie M. Holywell, 
director in the Meredith schools, and 
after closely studying the average atten- 
dance, her conclusion was not favorable 
to the affirmative. At this juncture 
I was invited to address the mothers, 
and for the past year at regular in- 
tervals I have undertaken to interest 
them in the world’s progress. I have 
led them through the different indus- 
trial systems, explaining the cause of 
the rise and decline of each, and the 
resultant influence upon society, the 
rise of the family, and the influences 
that perpetuate it. The interest inspir- 
ed is evinced in the intelligent answers 
to questions. For example, when asked: 
“ Why, as laborers, do you receive more 
for a day’s work now than in the 
twelfth century?” came the prompt an- 
swer: “ Because we want more; we are 
not satisfied with the poor living of 
those days, and therefore we must and 
will have higher wages.” 

The result of Miss Holywell’s experi- 
ment proves the futility of trying to 
interest the adult mind upon the plane 
of the child mind (though the child 
mind may be the superior), and the 
utility of approaching the adult mind 
upon that maturer plane, even though 
the methods used are the simplest. The 
conclusive evidence being in the at- 
tendance, which has never been less 
than thirty from a registration of fifty. 
Altogether this work is most interest- 
ing and satisfactory. 

Mrs. Robinson is very much interest- 
ed in social economics, and maintains 
that a woman must be equipped in this 
subject as well as in some knowledge 
of political economy, in order to be suc- 
cessful in life. “ Civilization,” she says, 
“will never be any higher than its wo- 
men, and the quicker women begin to 
realize that fact, the better for munici- 
pal affairs.” 


Mrs. Mary Woop-Atten, M.D., 


editor of the “New Crusade,” President 
of the Purity Department of the W. C. 
T. U. As an author, she is known to 
both countries as the writer of “The 
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Marvels of Our Bodily Dwelling,” “ A!- 
most a Man,” and “ Almost a Woman.” 

Some women are born to be pioneers 
and take up the executive work of their 
own sex, and are called to be leaders, 
while other sisters follow in their foot- 
steps. Mrs. Mary Wood-Allen appears 
to hold an unique position in the wo- 
man history of this country. Her in- 
fluence in a moral, social, and intellect- 
ual line of work is powerful. Her brain 
indicates special ability to carry out the 
cause of women and children. Her do- 
mestic mind is largely influenced by 
her intellectual faculties, consequently, 
who she takes an interest in she will 
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touch through her large Causality, Com- 
parison, and Intuition. She is not a 
mere visionist. She possesses so much 
fervor and intelligence that she is able 
when writing to see a great deal in a lit- 
tle, and see that little well. She does 
not break the thread of that which she 
is anxious to promulgate, but has con- 
nectedness of ideas, persevering spirit, 
and stability of purpose, executive mind 
and large sympathies. She is remark- 
able for the scope of her intellect. Her 
Language, joined to her large Causality 
and Constructiveness, enables her to be 
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very fluent with the pen, and it gives 
her scope to enlarge on her subjects and 
stretch her ideas over a vast area. She 
knows how to draw upon practical 
truths, and apply everything to every- 
day life. She is a good organizer, con- 
sequently she would get through with a 
great deal of work in a little time and 
would know how to set to work all who 
came to her for employment. Her 
Ideality helps to give her a love of that 
which is beautiful, appropriate, perfect, 
and refined. She quickly gets in touch 
with others organized on this plane, and 
feels very sensitive to the conditions of 
life which are of an opposite character. 
She must be known for her great sus- 
ceptibility of character. She would 
have made an excellent minister in the 
pulpit, as well as a fluent writer and 
exponent with the pen. 

It is no new thing now to see the pre- 
fix Reverend to the name of women, as 
is well exemplified in the character of 

tev. Antoinette Brown Blackwell, and 
the Rev. Phebe A. Hanaford, and as a 
moral physician, she has already re- 
ceived her M.D. degree. She will be 
able to cure not only the body, but the 
mind and spirit of all its disturbing 
weaknesses or diseases, and should be- 
come an able exponent of Phrenology, 
physiology, and all good and useful sci- 
ences. She has within her the culmina- 
tion of several ordinary individuals, es- 
pecially is this noticeable in her execu- 
tive far-sightedness, her sympathy, and 
her practical and thoughtful character- 
istics. She is a mother to every child 
that needs help, and is always ready to 
succor the needy in distress or want. 


———_—__q—__—____— 


So many gods, so many creeds, 
So many paths that wind and wind, 
While just the art of being kind 
Is all the sad world needs. 
—Ella Wheeler Wilcox. 


> 
> 





Kindness out of season destroys au- 
thority.—Saadi. 

It is never wise to slip the bands of 
discipline.—Lew Wallace. 

Age is a matter of feeling, not of 
years.—George William Curtis. 
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The Amateur Phrenological Club. 


(ITS SAYINGS AND DOINGS.) 


By Exsirz Cassett Sirs. 


(Continued from page 119.) 


It was only the next day, when, sit- 
ting by the window in the late after- 
noon, I saw a private carriage halt at 
our curbstone, and a liveried coachman 
assisted a lady and gentleman to alight. 
I did not recognize them, however, un- 
til they were ushered into the room. It 
was the “ Angel,” accompanied by Pro- 
fessor V. My wonder and surprise 
were ill-concealed, I suppose, as I wel- 
comed them cordially; nor were they 
long in explaining the romantic situa- 
tion. 

“ We only wanted to inform a few of 
my truest friends, you see—all the orig- 
inal members of the club, of course. 
Does it seem so very sudden and a wee 
bit startling; does it, dear?” asked the 
“ Angel,” cuddling close to me. But, 
as Professor V: ’s smiling eyes were 
on us, I only kissed her cheek and 
wished her life-long happiness. 

“ And you didn’t even guess it! How 
dull all you amateurs were!” she ex- 
claimed, with more coquetry than I had 
ever seen her display. 

“ But what are we amateurs to do in 
determining Cupid’s victims?” I re- 
torted, laughingly. 

“Why! did you never once observe 
how perfectly adapted we are to each 
other, phrenologically? ” 

“No,” I replied, deprecatingly; “I 
never thought of that.” 

“ Well, then, make a note of it now,” 
she said, playfully, placing herself be- 
side him, where the glowing fire-light 
fell strongest, for the room was growing 
shadowy. 

Now that my attention was thus at- 
tracted to it, I was much struck by 
their perfect harmony. In both the 
mental temperament predominated, 
but in both, also, it was well provided 
for—in him by the strength of his mo- 








tive power, and in her by exuberant 
health and a good development of the 
vital temperament. 

In every detail, as I scrutinized them, 
one appeared to complement the other, 
so that there appeared to be no lack. 
“1 do not wonder you fell in love,” I 
said, abruptly. 

“I do not see how we could have 
failed to do so,” was the Professor’s 
naive reply; “ but we have both agreed 
that it might never have happened had 
we not understood Phrenology. I was 
nearly overwhelmed with the truth of 
our peculiar adaptability to one another 
on that first night, when I made an ex- 
amination of her character. And when 
I learned that she, too, was a student 
of Phrenology, I felt convinced that 
she, also, must have been, to some ex- 
tent, similarly impressed. It was nat- 
ural that we should meet, and to meet 
was but to consummate the union that 
Heaven itself had planned.” 

“You spoke of Cupid’s victims,” he 
said, after a pause. “ How appropriate 
the pretty myth, as applied to our com- 
mon system of marriage. People do 
not fall in love because they meet their 
affinities, but, smitten, by unsatisfied 
desires for companionship, they are at- 
tracted, in this flexible mood, by a pret- 
ty face or a manly form, and straight- 
way enter the sacred bonds of marriage, 
only too often to find themselves sadly 
mismated. With the general dissemi- 
nation of Phrenology, all this will be 
changed. Selection in wedlock will 
only be made where true love can take 
root and live, because the two belong 
naturally to each other. But come, 
‘ Angel ’—you see I have adopted your 
graceful cognomen—we have, I infer, 
many more calls to make,” and, gallant- 
ly folding the rich cloak about the girl- 
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ish figure, he led his betrothed to the 
door, where they bade me good-night. 
Three weeks later there was a wed- 
ding, quiet enough in itself, but a suffi- 
ciently startling denouement to keep 
Madame Grundy’s sarcastic tongue a- 
wagging for many a day. But the 
“ Angel” was spared the hearing it— 
happily enough for her sensitive soul— 
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for Professor V. took his fair bride 
far away to his own parental home, 
where a sweet mother welcomed the 
motherless girl, and where our “ An- 
gel” soon set up a little heaven of her 
own, whose pearly gates of hospitality 
would stand, she declared, forever ajar 
to the members of the Amateur Phren- 
ological Club. 


(To be continued.) 





Brain Work 


Any one-sided work or effort that is del- 
eterious is harmful. A person worries on 
a single subject just as people frequently 
overwork certain muscles. But in the 
former case the worry is constant. 

Now, the concentration of painful 
thought, long continued, not only tires out 
the nerve-cells that are being used in this 
constant worry, but the other nerve-cells 
which are not used at all lie, so to say, dor- 
mant and waste for lack of sufficient exer- 
cise. This is the first principle. In cor- 
roboration of this it is a well-known fact 
that a person who becomes ill from worry 
continues to worry over that one thing, 
broods over it, lets it absorb him and his 
thoughts to the exclusion of all his other 
interests, bringing into play, it is supposed, 
continually the same set of nerve-cells. It 
is as if a man used one muscle or one set of 
muscles continuously, only that the effect 
upon the nerve-cells is far worse. 

This is the reason why a brain will wear 
out far more quickly under worry than un- 
der work; there is then an alternation of 
exercise and repose. There must be a judi- 
cial alternation between the two. All parts 
of the brain must be exercised, and then 
allowed to rest. 

Little is known about thought and per- 
ception, judgment, reason, and their at- 
tendant senses, except that they are all laid 
directly behind the frontal bones, and that 
it is here that the will power is generated, 
to be telegraphed into every corner of the 
body.’ These cells here, some of which 
seem to be constantly in service, others 
only at times, are really the most impor- 
tant in the brain. They are the seat of 
the mind, and it is these, and these only, 
that the malady of ‘‘ worry” strikes at to 
kill. 

A man may worry, it is true, for years 





and Worry. 


and there may be no very serious results. 
A woman may fret on and on, and still keep 
fairly well. But there is always the danger 
of ‘*possession” of the ‘‘one idea,” sud- 
denly grown to be dominant, mastering the 
will power and paralysing, as it were, the 
working of the system. 

Death does not, in a large proportion of 
cases, result. A man or a woman may be 
sick almost to death with any disease and 
yet not die. ‘‘ Worrying,” as a disease of 
itself, has other dangers. Such a thing as 
a partial injury is possible—an injury to the 
brain-cells that will not kill, but will bring 
discomfort and weariness and incapacity 
to do good work, think good thoughts, or 
correct ones, form good judgment—and 
truly this is a thing almost as bad as death 
itself. 

Now that we have expounded somewhat 
the philosophy of worry, it will be seen 
that it is as dangerous as a strong poison, 
and should be carefully avoided. It is 
good, at least, that thus one of the ‘‘ills 
that we know not of” has been made mani- 
fest. 

How now can worry be abolished? That 
is the question which we propose to answer. 
Simply drop the morbid idea that causes it 
and put in its place atrue thought. Let go 
of it. If it comes back again kick it out as 
you would a robber entering your room. 
Whenever it appears drive it away. Stamp 
your feet on the floor. Clench your fists if 
need be, but in some way oust it. Do not 
let it have possession of your chambers of 
the mind, to leave its evil effects. But do 
not fail to put other ideas, other thoughts 
in its place. If not, other and perhaps 
worse ideas involuntarily come in and fill 
the void, and the last state of the unhappy 
patient may be worse than the first.— 
Science Siftings. 
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The Healing Art in the ‘Twentieth Century.—IV. 
By Susanna W. Dopps,' M.D. 


In every great reform there are two 
classes of workers; those who theorize 
and those who put into practice the 
principles that are evolved by others. 
There is also a third class, who devote 
their time and energies to the work of 
organizing. We have examples of this 
in the progress that has been made in 
the healing art during the last sixty 
years, and it is a little remarkable that 
the practice has preceded the theories, 
to a considerable extent, at least. 
Priessnitz in Germany and those who 
followed him, pushed boldly forward in 
the practical application of the new 
ideas. They had discovered that water 
was a good thing in treating the sick, 
and they learned how to apply it in va- 
rious ways; a little too freely at first, 
perhaps, but practice brought experi- 
ence and experience discretion. 

The crude methods employed in the 
water treatment forty and fifty years 
ago have gradually given place to oth- 
ers less heroic. Not only so, the other 
hygienic agents were pressed into ser- 
vice, as fresh air, exercise, rest, and a 
wholesome diet. The leading feature 
in this way of curing was to substitute 
nature’s materia medica for drug poi- 
sons; to aid the remedial effort, instead 
of perverting or suppressing it. The ef- 
fect of this practice was not to injure 
the constitution of the patient, but to 
preserve vital force in every way pos- 
sible. 

Soon the reform had spread into 
Great Britain and other European coun- 
tries. In England the new methods 
were advocated and practiced by a num- 
ber of noted physicians, among these 


Trall were the leading pioneers. 


Currie, Wilson, Gully, and Johnson, are 
familiar names. In the United States 
also, the nature cure (it was then called 
the water cure), found a foothold; Hen- 
ry C. Wright, Joel Shew, and Dr. R. T. 
Wa- 
ter-cure establishments were located 
here and there, Trall founding one in 
New York City. He had been educated 
as a drug physician, and had practised 
allopathy for twelve years before the 
water cure was introduced. But the re- 
sults that he obtained in the use of 
drugs were anything but satisfactory. 
He discovered that medicines did not 
cure his patients, but left them with 
shattered constitutions, and a feebler 
hold on life. Having once an attack of © 
fever, Dr. Trall tried on himself the 
Samsons of the drug materia medica. 
First, he took a good dose of calomel, 
to “cleanse ” the system; but, instead 
of having the desired effect, its tenden- 
cy was to tear the liver to pieces, and 
greatly impair its function. Next, he 
used the lancet, and after parting with 
a portion of the life fluid, he found 
himself much weaker than before. Last- 
ly he applied a blister, which he 
thought ought to make a good impres- 
sion, and this, he said, just about finish- 
ed him. 

After making these experiments, 
Trall reasoned on this wise: If the 
three leading reme*‘es in the drug prac- 
tice not only faile. to break up a sim- 
ple fever, but tended to impair func- 
tional action, weaken the patient, and 
finally to destroy his constitution, there 
must be something wrong in the princi- 
ples upon which that practice is based. 
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He would look into the matter, discov- 
er, if he could, wherein lay the fallacy 
or fallacies that were inseparably con- 
nected with the so-called science of 
medicine. Some years later, after he 
had had time to compare the results 
obtained from the two methods, Trall 
took up the pen, and in the most lucid 
manner he exposed the false teachings 
in the one, and showed that the other, 
the natural method, was founded in rea- 
son. He agreed with Priessnitz and his 
followers that water was a valuable 
agent, particularly in the treatment of 
fevers. Also in chronic disorders it 
helped to sewer the body, and carry 
away its impurities. The next discov- 
ery in this great reform was that the 
means employed are not confined to a 
single agent; that they embrace every- 
thing which is life-giving and health- 
producing. In fact, the use of these 
agents was at once suggested, in Trall’s 
discovery of the true nature of disease 
and its causes. 

It is the presence of impurities in the 
system that creates diseased conditions, 
and the remedial action that follows is 
the disease itself. The vital instincts 
recognize these intruders, and do their 
best to get rid of them. As a conse- 
quence of that recognition, there is an 
unusual disturbance in the vital func- 
tions, this being well shown in a fever. 
When the organs are clogged with for- 
eign substances, the blood is directed 
thither, and the parts become congest- 
ed. In other words, the life currents 
are drawn from their accustomed chan- 
nels, and the patient has a chill. Very 
soon, however, there is a reaction, and 
the blood, freighted with foul matter, is 
sent with unusual force to the surface 
of the body, causing a rise of tempera- 
ture. This is called a fever; a portion 
of the impurities in the system have 
been conveyed to that great depurator, 
the skin. The other eliminating or- 
gans have also’a part of the work to 
do; the lungs, for example, give off an 
offensive breath; the secretion from the 
kidneys is abnormal in quantity and 
disagreeable in odor. The bowels are 
either unduly active, or they are consti- 


pated, and the liver is disturbed in its 
functions. ; 

But let us return to the action that 
is taking place in the skin. Following 
the fever paroxysm there is the sweat- 
ing stage, and during this process a cer- 
tain amount of impure matter will be 
thrown off by cutaneous excretion. That 
is to say, the work of purification has 
begun, and day after day we shall wit- 
ness a return of those paroxysms, the 
object of which is to remove from the 
system substances that offend; that are 
antagonistic to the life force, and de- 
structive to organized tissue. In watch- 
ing these processes, Trall made the 
grand discovery that Nature has provid- 
ed remedies for disease; that the pa- 
tient “is always cured by the vis medi- 
catrix nature.” Concisely stated, the 
presence of foul matter in the system 
arouses vital antagonism; the circula- 
tion of the blood is increased, and the 
impurities are borne to the depurating 
organs, whence they are eliminated 
from the vital domain. 

This is the way that Nature, the true 
physician, executes her work. She does 
not add impurities (drug poisons) to 
those already in the system, and the 
physician who wisely understands how 
to co-operate with Nature, will assist 
her in the work that she is trying to do. 
First of all, he endeavors to find out 
what it is that has made the patient 
sick; this gives him a clew as to the best 
way of aiding the remedial process. He 
notes what organs are torpid and con- 
gested, and stimulates them to greater 
activity. He will carefully watch the 
symptoms, these being the language of 
pathology. If the remedial action is 
excessive in a given part, he will en- 
deavor to reduce it, not by administer- 
ing antypyrin or other vital depressors, 
but by so balancing vital action in ev- 
ery organ and tissue that none will be 
overworked. This is the true philoso- 
phy of curing, and Nature has abun- 
dantly supplied us with those agents 
and influences which the physician 
should employ. These, rightly used, 
will assist the remedial effort without 
wasting vitality. It is the glory and 
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virtue of the hygienic practice that the 
life principle is conserved in the sick 
room, and the patient rises from his 
bed, not with one foot in the grave, his 
vitality wasted, but in the full posses- 
sion of his physical powers. The ner- 
vous system is neither weakened nor 
paralyzed, and the various organs are 
ready to resume their normal functions. 

It has been truly said, that every dose 
of medicine diminishes the vitality of 
the patient. Yet thousands of dollars 
are annually spent in the manufacture 
and purchase of these medicines. It is 
no wonder that in the language of a 
celebrated physician, diseases are multi- 
plying in number, and also becoming 
more fatal; though, thanks to improved 
sanitary conditions, this statement is 
not as true as it was years ago. We are 
beginning to learn how to relate our- 
selves normally to those natural agents 
and influences around us which are con- 
ducive-to health, and the time is com- 
ing when we shall know better than to 
take poisons into the system because 
we are sick. 





SURE CURE FOR CROUP. 


The first indication of croup is often 
about midnight, when we are startled 
by a hoarse, gruff cough and a struggle 
for breath. Immediately take a towel 
long enough to reach twice around the 
throat; wet one-half its length in very 
cold water. Wrap about the child’s 
throat, letting the dry half completely 
envelope the wet half, and pin snugly 
with safety pins. If the body is hot 
and feverish and the struggle for 
breath excessive, bandage the body 
from arm-pits to hips with a towel wet 
in lukewarm water, the wet part two 
thicknesses about the body, and as 
much of the dry over it. Then cover 
the patient well, having exposed him 
to drafts as little as possible during the 
bandaging, and put something warm at 
his feet. Unless the patient’s system 
is in a very unhealthy state before the 
attack, this treatment will soon produce 
perspiration and quiet sleep. But should 
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he still be struggling for breath after a 
half-hour, vomiting must be produced, 
after which the patient will soon be 
quiet and easy. ‘The bandages should 
be well wrung out; not left dripping, 
and when they are removed in the morn- 
ing, be sure to bathe the patient well in 
cool water, and give a thorough rub- 
bing with a coarse towel. This will pre- 
vent taking more cold. The bandages 
should be thoroughly rinsed in hot wa- 
ter and dried before using the next 
night. = « 


——___¢-_—__—___. 


TOO MANY CURES. 


The sick world is growing heavy with 
cures. To the rest cure, the faith cure, 
the barefoot cure, is now added the gay- 
ety cure. To be as gay as possible is 
claimed to be remedial, and even preven- 
tive. Gayety sanitariums are proposed, 
wiih roof-gardens, where sick men and 
women may defy disease with laughter 
and crush the bacilli with badinage. A 
new philosopher garrulously, if not grave- 
ly, declares that we have too many duties. 
We think too much of others and not 
enough of ourselves. We strive to make 
the world better, while we ought to be 
making it jollier. We think and feel and 
do too much. The great balm is a whole- 
some fatuity—a bubbling thoughtless- 
ness. 

This is a delightful theory, but there 
are some serious questions in the way of 
its glad acceptance. If it is true, the 
habitues of the vaudeville should never 
get Bright’s disease, and heart failure, 
and appendicitis,.and grippe, and pneu- 
monia. But they do. If it is true, what 
business have the editors of comic week- 
lies to have melancholia and end-men to 
be cut short in their career by paralysis? 
Why do gilded youths get asthmatic and 
go to the Hot Springs, where gayety 
never entered? It is just possible that 
the man who invented this cure is work- 
ing a new amusement syndicate. It is 
even supposable that gayety kills more 
people than gravity. At all events, gay- 
ety isn’t laid on like gas or mustard plas- 
ters; it springs in the heart when a man 
has done an honest day’s work, or helped 
an honest friend, or married the girl he 
loves and expects to work for. Away with 
the fellow who would make a drug of it. 


————— 


If your hands are left empty, it is only 
that they may seek and hold better gifts. 
—R. W. Emerson. 
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‘* The best mother is she who studies the peculiar character of each child and acts with well- 
instructed judgment upon the knowledge so obtained.” 


‘Child Culture. 


HEREDITY SHOWING CONSTITUTIONAL STRENGTH AND MENTAL 
ABILITY. 


By Uncte Josepu. 


No. 420.—We have before us a real- 
istic picture. One that portrays, in the 
first place, through the mother, power, 
magnetism, superior stock, beauty of 
form, grace, and intelligence. Her feat- 
ures are all well formed, and there is a 
peculiarly interesting expression in her 
eyes, which betokens a well-developed 
social brain. She is no sinecure as a 
mother. She could not have implanted 
so much real worth in her children had 
she not taken a distinct interest in their 
welfare, both previous to their birth 
and later in their development. She is 
therefore a true type of a mother. 

It will be noticed that she has large 
perceptive faculties and a wide range of 
intelligence; one that takes in every- 
thing at a glance, and there is also ca- 
pability shown to use knowledge and in- 
formation in an available way. She 
makes no mistakes, or, in other words, 
she is generally prepared for whatever 
happens. She is a woman of judgment, 
energy, and sympathy, and must have 
a distinct influence over those who are 
around her. 

The little one below her has a good, 
healthy organization. He has the vital- 
mental temperament, which supplies 
him with life, animation, vigor, and 
enthusiasm. ‘The arterial system ap- 
pears to be well stored, and hence there 
is warmth, heat, and generating power 
in all his brain-cells. There are hardly 
any inactive ones. 


It will be noticed that, phrenological- 
ly considered, he has an excellent mem- 
ory of facts, names, dates, and minu- 
tie. He loves to listen to stories, and 
as a man he will know how in his turn 
to relate incidents and experiences for 
the benefit of his fellows. He is re- 
markably sagacious and intuitive in un- 
derstanding people, in comparing their 
actions, and in influencing their lives. 
He has the sweetness of disposition of 
his mother, and the analytical power of 
his father. 

He will make a fine physician. He 
will know how to diagnose disease, and 
in the laboratory he will make advanc- 
ed experiments, and khow how to write 
on subjects pertaining to chemistry and 
physics. He is very ingenious, and as a 
physician all his patients would love 
and respect him, and have confidence in 
his judgment. He will take an impor- 
tant position in life, for he has caught 
the magnetism of his mother, and his 
sweetness of disposition joined to his 
talent and ability, will make him a su- 
perior man. 

His brother, who is some years his 
senior, has the motive-mental tempera- 
ment, with sufficient of the vital to 
give coloring to his nature, and a good 
balance of power. He is a thinker, an 
organizer, a planner, a theologian, and 
a metaphysician. He will make an em- 
inent scholar, and will turn out excel- 
lent work from his study of men and 
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things. He will also be quite original 
in his style. Notice how his Causality, 
Comparison, Mirthfulness, and Con- 
structiveness all make good points in 
his character, and intensify his mental 
work and capabilities. He has a very 
different cast of head from his broth- 
er’s. The latter’s is full in the center, 
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a doubter, and will not accept a fact un- 
til it is proven by mathematical meth- 
ods. He is full of fun, wit, and humor, 
and a little sarcasm or raillery will en- 
liven what he says, and as an ounce of 
wit is sometimes worth a pound of wis- 
dom, he: will know how to apply his 
Mirthfulness in the right way. 





No, 420.—MOTHER AND CHILDREN. 
Negative by T, B. Clark, Ind. 


Kindly Loaned by Canadian and St. Louis Photographer. 


but deficient over the eyes, and not as 
broad in the upper region, where the 
reflective faculties are located, as his 
brother. The elder boy is somewhat of 


His language will always be appropri- 
ate. He will select the best phraseolo- 
gy in his writing, and will criticise those 
who make mistakes in composition. He 
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will some day make an eminent writer, 
professor, mathematician, and inventor. 

The mother can justly be proud of 
her treasures. She has done her pari 
well in making them what they are, and 
her endeavors, we are sure, will not end 
while they need her thought and atten- 
tion. 


No, 421.—STaAFFORD CARLETON SMITH, 
Koxomo, IND. 


One year and nine months old: circumference of head, 


19} inches ; over the top from ear to,ear, 123. 


This child, though only a year and 
nine months old, has a character all 





No. 421. 


his own. He seems ready now to speak 
to you with all the intelligence of one 
ten years old. He is wonderfully bright 
and sagacious, and knows what his papa 
is talking about. If he goes on develop- 
ing with such rapid strides he will beat 
the record in his school and college, and 
carry all before him. He appears to have 
a healthy body, and is well able to sus- 
tain his mental activity. But he shouid 
not be allowed to go to school before he 
is six, for he will be so eager to know 
everything at once, that it will be hard 
work to keep him back when he is 
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fairly started and knows his letters and 
can spell out words for himself. He 
has a high moral head, and will show a 
very aspiring and influential character. 
He has a literary, artistic, and intuitive 
mind, and will make a good reader of 
character, an exponent of mental sci- 
ence, a rapid talker, a good debater, and 
an eloquent speaker. 





MOTHER'S HANDS. 


She says she can’t do anything, 
But I see her work all day. 

She writes long things on paper, 
Which she says are “ not much pay.” 

She sews, knits and cooks sometimes 
(And she spanked me yesterday). 


She makes nice cake and candy, 
And stockings she can darn. 

Why, the other day I found her 
Whitewashing our barn, 

And often I do have to sit 
And hold great hanks of yarn! 


I wonder if my mamma’s hands 
Ever stop to go to sleep. 

Why, they’re busy when they hear me 

say, 

“ Pray God, my soul to keep.” 

Some night when she’s not looking 
I] just run in and peep. 

—L. Speyers in New York Journal. 





THREE REMARKABLE CHILDREN. 


THEY WERE BORN AND ARE BEING RAISED 
AT SEA. 


That out of a family of four children 
three should be born at sea, and on one 
ship, isa remarkable recurrence, which, 
taken into consideration with the fact 
that the only child of the family born 
ashore did not live to be a week old, 
makes it more so, says “ The Portland 
Oregonian.” 

The children are those of Captain 
and Mrs. Carson, and they first saw the 
light of day in the cabin of the Manx 
ship Manx King. Captain Carson’s 
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family consists of two sons and one 
daughter—Tom, Jack, and Teresa. 

Tom, the eldest living child, was 
born on the Pacific Ocean, about three 
hundred miles off the coast of Chili; 
but the exact latitude and longitude 
was never determined other than by ap- 
proximation, as the sky had been over- 
cast for several days prior to his birth. 
On May 3, 1888, the arrival of the 
young sailor was becomingly celebrated 
by the officers and crew of the ship. 

Teresa was born in the storm centre 
of the most dreaded coast in the world, 
almost off the peak of Cape Horn, on 
March 24, 1891, when the Manx King 
was in latitude 54° 42° 16” south, longi- 
tude 73° 35° 14” west. When the ship 
was laboring heavily in a living gale the 
little stranger made her appearance. 
When she was about ten days old the 
ship, then in the South Atlantic, en- 
countered a hurricane and was thrown 
on its beam-ends, and set so low that 
the seas came in through the cabin sky- 
lights, completely flooding the cabins. 
The ship was soon got on an even keel, 
and reached its destination without any 
further mishap, and with both mother 
and child in excellent health. 

Jack was born December 24, 1892, in 
the North Atlantic Ocean, in latitude 
4° 16° north; longitude 24° 31’ west. 
The weather when Jack first came into 
the world was all that could be desired, 
and the noble ship, with its precious liv- 
ing freight, was bowling along under all 
sail at about fourteen knots an hour. 

All of the children enjoy remarkably 
good health, and at sea, no matter how 
hard the gales may blow, these children 
of King Neptune never allow them to 
interfere with their play. No matter at 
what angle the ship may ride, nor how 
much it may pitch and toss, the chil- 
dren of the Manx King play in the 
ship’s cabins. The children have be- 
come so accustomed to the motion of 
the ship that not one of them has suf- 
fered any bad mishap; for, where they 
are thrown down by the violent pitch- 
ing or rolling of the ship, they seem in 
some way to settle on the deck, much 
after the fashion of the storm birds on 
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the ocean waves, and though in their 
short lives they have encountered more 
storms than falls to the lot of most 
mortals who live on land, not one of 
them has suffered even a sprained limb. 

Tom’s knowledge of nautical matters 
is naturally extensive, and it is safe to 
say that, if he follows the sea with his 
father until he is fourteen or fifteen 
years old, he will be able to navigate as 
well as most men who have been at sea 
twenty or thirty years, for with him it 
is natural. As young as he is, he knows 
the name and location of every line and 
spar on a ship, and if it came to a pinch 
he could give all the necessarv orders 
for shortening sail or putting the ship 
on its courses. 





HONEST JIMMIE. 


“ Here’s your nice, fresh popcorn! ” 
called out Jimmie Dawson, as he 
jumped aboard the passenger train that 
had just arrived, and would remain 
“twenty minutes for dinner,” as the 
conductor had announced. 

As Jimmie entered and passed along, 
carrying his large basket, full almost to 
overflowing with bags of tempting pop- 
corn, and still echoing his “ fresh pop- 
corn! ” he found many customers. 

Little Annie Duncan, sitting by her 
father’s side, pulled his sleeve as Jim- 
mie came near, and said: 

“Won’t you please buy me some, 
papa?” 

“Why, dear, I presume it isn’t 
fresh,” answered her father. 

“ But he says it is, papa,” persisted 
Annie, looking with longing eyes at the 
approaching basket. 

“ Well, so did that boy on the other 
train, and it proved to be so stale that 
you had to throw most of it away.” 

“T know it, papa, but this boy looks 
so honest, I wish you’d try again; I 
want some so bad.” 

“ All right, then. Here, boy, I want 
a bag of that popcorn. It is fresh, I 
suppose,” said Mr. Duncan, as Jimmie 
halted at his side. 


“Yes, sir, it is fresh. I never sell 
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any other kind,” replied Jimmie, look- 
ing him in the eye. 

* Oh, yes,” muttered Mr. Duncan, as 
he passed on, “ that’s the way they all 
talk. I presume it was fresh some 
time.” 

Annie opened the bag, and as she 
sampled the contents, she exclaimed: 

“ Oh, see, papa, it is just de-li-cious, 
so fresh and nice, and warm, too! You 
try it,” holding the bag toward him as 
she spoke. He did so, and then said: 

* Well, he did tell the truth for sure, 
and I wish I had bought another bag, 
but he’ll be back before long with half 
of that big basketful left, then we’ll 
have some more.” 

Jimmie returned in about ten min- 
utes, and, as he came near, Mr. Duncan 
held out a dime, saying: 

“T would like two more bags of your 
popcorn, for it’s fresh, just as you said 
it was,” then, for the first time glanc- 
ing into Jimmie’s basket exclaimed: 
“ Why, boy! what have you done with 
all of that corn? ” 

“T’ve sold it, sir, every bagful. I’m 
sorry I haven’t some more for you, but 
I never have any left after I go through 
the train the first time.” 

“ How does that happen? ” inquired 
Mr. Duncan. 

“ Well, you see, sir, I’ve been selling 
on these trains now for over a year, and 
folks have found out that my popcorn 
is always fresh, just as I say, and that’s 
why I never have any left,” answered 
Jimmie proudly. 

“T see you have learned that ‘ hon- 
esty is the best policy,’ ” said Mr. Dun- 
can. “ Won’t you tell me how you 
learned it? ” 

“T don’t like to talk about it, sir, but 
I guess J’ll tell you—for—for—now, 
don’t think I’m putting on you when 
I tell you that you made me think of 
my pa, for he was a real gentleman, if 
he was poor, and I mean to be just like 
him.” 

Deeply touched at the compliment, 
Mr. Duncan laid his hand on the boy’s 
arm, saying: 

“T’m listening, tell me in a few 
words.” 


“Well,” said Jimmie in a low tone, 
“the summer pa died we lived in a 
little house in the suburbs, and just 
back of the house was a cherry-tree; 
the cherries were fine, too, most of 
them, and we wanted money so bad we 
put ’em in boxes and sold ’em. Pa 
most always put ’em in the boxes while 
I picked ’em, but one day he was too 
sick, so I did it. When I got done I 
took ’em to show him, saying: ‘ Don’t 
they look lovely?’ 

“Pa looked at ’em a moment and 
said: ‘ Yes, they do look lovely on the 
top; how about the bottom?’ 

“T couldn’t lie, so I said: ‘ No- 
body’ll see the bottom till after they’re 
sold.’ ” 

Here Jimmie’s face became very red, 
but he kept bravely on. “Then pa 
turned over a box and looked dreadful 
sorry as he saw the wormy, green cher- 
ries I had put there. But the con- 
ductor is shouting ‘ All aboard,’ sir, and 
I have just time to tell you that pa told 
me never to forget that God would see 
all my naughty tricks, and that I must 
never cheat again, and—and it’s him 
I’m thinking of when I sell popcorn 
and everything.”—Laura E. Hutchin- 
son. 
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A BOY WHO WORKED UP. 


One day, many years ago, a bright boy 
found employment in a photograph gal- 
lery in Nashville, Tenn. His wages were 
small, but he took good care of them, and 
in course of time he had saved up a snug 
little sum of money. One day a friend, 
less thrifty than he, came to him with a 
long face, and asked for a loan of money, 
offering a book as security. Although 
the other knew there was little probabil- 
ity of his ever being repaid, he could not 
refuse the request. 

“Here is the money; keep your book, 
and repay me when you can.” 

The grateful lad went away in such 
haste that he left the book behind. The 
kind youth examined the volume with 
curiosity. It was a work on astronomy 
by Dick, and it so fascinated him that 
he sat up all night studying it. He had 
never read anything which so filled him 
with delight. He determined to learn all 
that he could about the wonders of the 
heavens. He began thenceforth to read 
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everything he could obtain relating to as- 
tronomy. 

The next step was to buy a small spy- 
glass, and, night after night, he spent 
most of the hours on the roof of his 
house, studying the stars. He secured, 
second-hand, the tube of a large spy- 
glass, into which he fitted an eye-piece, 
and sent to Philadelphia for an object 
glass. By-and-by he obtained a five-inch 
glass, which, as you know, is an instru- 
ment of considerable size. 

Meanwhile, he worked faithfully in the 
shop of the photographer; but his nights 
brought him rare delight, for he never 
wearied of tracing out the wonders and 
marvels of the worlds around us. With 
the aid of his large spy-glass he discov- 
ered two comets before they were seen 
by any of the professional astronomers, 
whose superior instruments were contin- 
ually scanning the heavens in search of 
the celestial wanderers. This exploit, you 
may well suppose, made the boy famous. 
He was invited by the professors in Van- 
derbilt University to go thither and see 
what he could do with their six-inch tele- 
scope. In the course of the following 
four years he discovered six comets. He 
was next engaged by the Lick Observa- 
tory. With the aid of its magnificent in- 
strument he discovered eight comets, and 
last summer astonished the world by dis- 
covering the fifth satellite of Jupiter. He 
invented a new method of photographing 
the nebule in the milky way, and has 
shown an originality approaching genius 
in his work in star photography. 

Perhaps you have already guessed the 
name of this famous astronomer, which 
is Professor E. E. Barnard, now in charge 
of the Yerkes Observatory of Chicago 
University, and this is the story of how 
he worked up.—Chicago Record. 

—— 

HEREDITY FROM THE PARENTS’ 

STAND-POINT. 

“ Find out a child’s talent, and develop 
it,” is the advice usually given, followed, 
perhaps, by the counsel, “ Don’t spend 
your time in trying to make of him 
something for which his natural capac- 
ity does not fit him.” 

There is good sense in the advice, but 
it does not cover the whole ground. The 
inherited talents of the child are in his 
blood, and they will, in all probability, 
assert themselves, and compel him to seek 
their development; but latent faculties 
will sleep unless aroused and stimulated. 
As an individual, the child needs to have 
an education along other lines than that 
of his special life-work, in order to make 
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him rounded and symmetrical; therefore 
he will need to be urged to study the 
things for which he does not show spe- 
cial inherited ability. If parents are mu- 
sical, for example, the child will not need 
urging to sing; he sings as the birds do, 
spontaneously. But supposing he has no 
musical inheritance, shall he be left with- 
out a musical education? He will never 
make a musical genius; shall he then not 
learn to sing at all? But perhaps he has 
no ear, can scarcely tell one note from an- 
other, cannot keep to the tune. Then he 
has all the more need of patient, persist- 
ent drill in music; not to undertake to 
make him a professional, or even a fair 
musician, but in order to develop his la- 
tent artistic sense, to open up to ,him 
avenues of the soul that are otherwise 
closed. Does he need to know how to 
speak? Then he certainly needs to know 
how to sing. 

A late writer says: “ Vocal training 
develops the powers of the voice, and 
makes it master of its own resources; it 
perfects and strengthens the instrument 
and makes it capable of greater execu- 
tion, more capable of sustaining fatigue, 
better fitted to resist wear and tear. It 
is chiefly untrained singers and speak- 
ers who suffer from ‘clergyman’s sore 
throat.’ The effect of training on the 
voice is like that of physical culture on 
the body. The latter changes the narrow- 
chested, awkward youth into one of man- 
ly proportions and graceful movements. 
Singing masters often work similar mir- 
acles. In the domain of speech we are 
told that the voice of Cicero was by nat- 
ure weak and unmusical, and remained 
so in spite of several teachers; but at 
Athens he found a master who made it 
equal to the greatest oratorical effect. 
This vocal discipline had the happiest ef- 
fect on his health. Most people who have 
thought on this subject agree that uni- 
versal training of the speaking voice is 
desirable. Every child should be taught 
to sing. Even when the musical sense is 
absolutely deficient, the vocal organs thus 
receive a certain amount of drilling which 
must conduce to their proper use in 
speaking.” 

Does the child lack in mathematical 
ability? Then he needs special mathe- 
matical training—not to fit him for book- 
keeping or other business wherein fig- 
ures play a large part, but to develop the 
logical faculties, which are deficient. The 
study of mathematics should be made of 
special interest to him in his childhood, 
so that he may not grow to adult life 
lacking the qualities which mathematics 
develop. 
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RELIGIOUS EXPERIENCE OF PROFESSOR NELSON SIZER. 


BY A. B. K. 


Whilst so many are still mourning the 
loss of the great phrenologist, our very 
love for this noble man prompts us to 
ask, ‘‘ Upon what food did his religious 
faculties feed when living on the earth, 
and what was the basis of his hope of a 
blessed immortality beyond the grave?” 

The following sketch of his religious 
experience answers these questions, and 
is all the more satisfactory because pen- 
ned by Prof. Sizer himself, and addressed 
to the writer under date of May 6, 1893: 

“Dear Brother—Your earnest and 
tender letter of May 2d reached me in 
due season, and was fully appreciated 
on account of its personal friendliness, 
and intrinsic, religious spirit. 

“In the year 1828, I began seriously to 
think on the subject of personal salva- 
tion, and to study the theology of New 
England, to solve, if I could, the plan of 
salvation as it was presented in the philo- 
sophic methods expounded by the leaders 
of religious thought. I had the aid or 
burden of Rev. Dr. Griffin’s ‘ Park Street 
Lectures,’ and a Rev. Dr. to aid me in 
accepting the doctrines then insisted 
upon, namely, Election and Reprobation. 
In conclusion I said, boy as I was, ‘If 
that is God’s plan I can neither help nor 
hinder it, and I will quietly lean back, 
and patiently wait for His conquering 
eall.’ 

“T chanced to be at a Methodist camp 
meeting in the Catskill Mountains in Oc- 
tober, 1830, and then I heard a doctrine 
that did not bar out, by inflexible decree, 
nine-tenths of the human race, but heard 
an invitation to all those to come who are 
weary, or athirst, or whosoerer will, to 
‘come and partake of the water of life 
freely. I thought now is my chance, and 
I believed myself to be born of the Spirit 
to newness of life. And so I ‘cast my 
lot ” with the Methodists then and there. 

** When I came to New York I attended 
Mr. Beecher’s church, and in 1858 united 
myself by letter with that church, and 
his invitations to accept Christ were as 
free as those of the Methodists. And so 
for sixty-three years I have had my 
thoughts harnessed to the subject of the 
life of God in the soul. 

“T think the religious world has wasted 
more strength and thought on the tech- 
nique of Christianity than they have 
wisely expended on the living, inherent 
soul-full-spirit of the Gospel. 

“Take the Dr. Briggs trial in the Pres- 
byterian Church as an illustration. 

“They are tinkering the cage and per- 
mitting the song-birds to starve; while 

*¢ 


the hawks, the enemies of the cross, hold 
high carnival. 
* In hope of the blessed life beyond the 
river, 
“T am gratefully, 
“Your friend, 
** NELSON SIZER.” 


The great physiognomist Lavater, was 
an earnest Christian, and longed for the 
opportunity of studying the face of the 
Jesus he loved. 

And now the great phrenologist, our 
friend Professor Sizer, has the opportu- 
nity of making a reverential, yet pro- 
longed study of the perfect “ man Christ 
Jesus.” 

[Written by Rev. Albert B. King, Park 
Avenue Hotel, N. Y. City.] 

————_e-_—_— 

Gentlemen — A _ Proof.— About four 
years ago 1 made the remark to a friend 
of mine that it would not surprise me if 
a certain gentleman of our acquaintance 
did some dishonest act some time. I was 
ridiculed and it was made light of at the 
time, for the gentleman held some very 
prominent positions. He possessed a 
very excitable, impulsive temperament. 
His brain predominated in Constructive- 
ness, Secretiveness, and Acquisitiveness, 
and was comparatively weak in the 
crown. His physiognomy, phrenology, 
and color reminded one very much of the 
fox. There seemed to be a number of 
conditions pointing in one direction, the 
activity of the faculties arising from this 
temperament and the predominance of 
the brain in the region of Acquisitiveness 
and the selfish faculties being liable to 
gain the mastery. The gentleman is now 
in prison for forgery. 

These things are clinching and full of 
proof to the student of human nature; 
those who understand the system of Gall 
can have more sympathy and forebear- 
ance for those unbalanced characters. 


W. Hz. C. 
——__* 





Societies, clubs, churches desiring lect- 
ures on Phrenology and Physiognomy 
should address Fowler & Wells Co., New 
York City. 

——___@—___——__ 
THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF 
PHRENOLOGY. 

The autumn session commences on the 

first Tuesday in September. For particu- 


lars and prospectus address the secretary, 
27 East Twenty-first Street, New York 
City. 
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NEW YORK AND LONDON, MAY, 1898, 





UNITED INTERESTS. 
Those of Anglo-American blood have 
a strong and devoted love for the old 
country, with all its historic lore and its 
grand institutions, and they love equal- 


ly well the talented and ingenious sister 


country, which is so rich in its resources. 
Born largely of one common family, 
flesh and blood, they should not at any 
time become rivals, nor should jealousy 
take the place of disinterested affection. 
It is our object to link the two countries 
in closer union, through the mingling 
of ideas on mental science and health. 
To us it matters not where our ideas 
emanate. It is our object to be as at- 
tentive to the wants and wishes of our 
much-esteemed and warm-hearted Eng- 
lish friends as to those in any other part 
of the globe, and it is our endeavor to 
have included in our mental menu some 
English fare. This has been the case, 
as we find the following have appeared 
this year: Herman Vizen, Rev. Han- 
son, the Newman brothers, Rev. Will- 


iam L. Watkinson. We have Rev. ( 
Berry this month, and William E. Glad- 
stone, Dr. Townsend and others for the 
coming months. Contributions from 
our English readers are eagerly read by 
our American subscribers, and vice 
versa. 





ae 





PHRENOLOGICAL INSTRUCTION. 

On both sides of the Atlantic we are 
being daily appealed to for instruction 
in Phrenology, both through the mail 
and by private lessons. The need is 
greater than ever for renewed effort. 
Our work, as is well known, has been 
largely philanthropic. There are hun- 
dreds to-day who have gone forth into 
the field, who have been sent with a 
God-speed and substantial encourage- 
ment, and we are still constantly ap- 
pealed to for free instruction, etc., as 
though the Institutes were endowed 
with numerous free scholarships and 
we possessed State aid to keep open 
both institutions, museum, etc. No less 
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than three appeals have been made to 
us by mail this very morning, and these 
are repeated with so much emphasis 
that we make this appeal, to all who 
wish to help those who are anxious to 
study, yet are unable to command the 
means to do so. There are scholarships 
in almost every department of learning, 
and we think if the matter-were suffi- 
ciently agitated many who have means 
at their disposal for philanthropic pur- 
poses would gladly come forward and 
help those, who, having a good educa- 
tion as a ground-work, are unable to 
continue their education in Phrenology, 
though. they would make valuable ex- 
ponents of the same. 

Many inquiries reach us concerning 
lessons by mail and private tuition, 
which indicate that the science is con- 
tinually before the eye of the people. 
This phrenological life is not confined 
to one part of the world only. In Lon- 
don new students are making excellent 
progress, and in New York we hear the 
same report. One lady said, the other 
day, that since she began to take lessons 
in Phrenology she has found a solution 
to so many mysteries in other subjects. 

We are glad to report that Mr. J. B. 
Eland has received the diploma with 
honors, and Mr. C. R. Baker a certificate 
from the Fowler Institute, London, as 
a result of the winter examination. We 
congratulate these students for their 
painstaking study, and trust they will 
make good use of their knowledge. 








— 


PHRENOLOGY IS PROGRESSING. 


It is astonishing to some that phren- 
ological thought is making so many 
progressive strides, but those in the 
field, who are in immediate touch with 
the work, are not surprised at the in- 


creasing advance in its principles. This 
advance is noticeable in almost every 
magazine that gives space to matters 
on men and their work, the mind, the 
wonders of the brain, etc. There are a 
few instances where writers use the 
same terms and the same general prin- 
ciples, but they do not admit the lo- 
calizations. This has been pointed out 
in more than one article which has 
been published in our daily press. 

In another number, one of our cor- 
respondents will reply to an article 
that has appeared in the “ Arena.” We 
are desirous that all interested friends 
in the science should be on the watch 
for these evidences, just as mariners 
look into the sky at eventide, and the 
shepherds searched the heavens for the 
star in the east. 





Death has again claimed an earnest 
worker in the educational field, in the 
person of Mrs. John Allen. Our sin- 
cere sympathies are with Mr. Allen. 
Her labors have been identified with 
those of her husband for many years. 
There are many, many boys who have 
attended the college conducted by Mr. 
and Mrs. Allen at St. Ann’s-on-Sea who 
will feel they have lost an old friend. 


Wanted more good Phrenologists. 

Increasing demand for correct informa- 
tion in regard to Phrenology, physiog- 
nomy, and the proper means of maintain- 
ing health and vigor, both of mind and 
body, calls for all the culture and talent 
which can be brought to bear in the dis- 
semination of the knowledge. 

The public desire good lecturers and 
correct examiners, and if a thousand first- 
rate phrenologists could be supplied to 
them, the people of Great Britain and the 
United States would give them ample 
support. 

pee eee cane 

Only he who lives a life of his own can 
help the lives of other men.—Phillips 
Brooks. 
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LIBRARY. 


In this department we give short reviews of 
such NEw Books as publishers see fit to send us 
In these reviews we seek to treat author and 
publisher satisfactorily and justly, and also to 
Surnish our readers with such information as 
shall enable them to form an opinion of the de- 
sirability of any particular volume for person- 
al use. It ts our wish to notice the better class 
of books issuing from the press, and we invite 
publishers to favor the Editor with recent publi- 
cations, especially those related in any way to 
mental and physiological science. We can sup- 
ply any of the books noticed at prices quoted. 





“A Life for a Life, and Other Addresses.” 
By Professor Drummond, with a trib- 
ute by D. L. Moody. Fleming H. Revell 
Company, publishers: Chicago, Ill. 


Anything from the pen of this well- 
known author and teacher needs little 
comment. The booklet before us con- 
tains three chapters, consisting of the ad- 
dresses delivered at the Students’ Con- 
ference, held in Northfield, Mass., in 1893. 





TWO GREAT EDUCATORS. 


Thomas and Matthew Arnold, father 
and son, were born educators, in the 
highest and best sense of the term. It 
is given to some of the great men of the 
world to elevate mankind by poetry, or to 
advance civilization by statesmanship, or 
to lighten human toil by mechanical in- 
vention, or to atfect large circles of read- 
ers by the refining influence of letters, 
but it is the glory of the two Arnolds to 
have demonstrated by their lives and 
works that greatness may also be fairly 
claimed as an attribute of direct teach- 
ing. 

“Thomas and Matthew Arnold and Their 
Influence on English Education.” By 
Sir Joshua Fitch, M.A., LL.D., formerly 
Her Majesty’s Inspector of Training 
Colleges. Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
12mo. $1.00 net. 





The Home Modification of Milk, by 
William L. Baner. M.D., of New York.— 
Is a paper read before the Society of the 
Alumni of Charity (now City) Hospital, 
quite recently. It has a peculiar value 
because of its practical suggestions on 
infant feeding, suggestions that are ap- 
propriate to-day not only because of the 
growing employment of manufactured 
substitutes for mother’s milk, but because 
of the growing necessity of modern moth- 
ers to find nutriment for their babies in 
extra-maternal substitutes. Dr. Baner 
pleads for simplicity, reasonably claiming 
that elaborate methods and apparatus are 
not required to provide a form of milk 
suitable to the needs of most mothers. 
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Paralysis: its Forms, Prognosis and 
Treatment, by Edward D. Fisher, M. D., of 
New York.—We heard this paper read by 
its author, eminent as a neurologist, be- 
fore the Medical Society of the State of 
New York, and are ready to commend it 
for clearness of style and definition and 
also for the comprehensiveness of its re- 
view of the important topic considered. 
For the general practitioner this mono- 
graph of but 8 pages, is a valuable study, 


_Supplying as it does the important points 


of differential diagnosis and the main 
features of treatment. 





Whenever the day shall come to write 
the history of the literature of the nine- 
teenth century, a long chapter must 
needs be devoted to Victor Hugo. His 
work as a dramatist has been sifted by 
the years already, and only “ Hernani,” 
and perhaps “ Ruy Blas,” will hold the 
French stage even in the beginning of the 
twentieth century. 





“Ulysses S. Grant and the Period of 
National Preservation and Reconstruc- 
tion ” is the title of a new volume of the 
“Heroes of the Nations” series, written 
by William Conant Church, with excel- 
lent literary skill, and with a sense of 
perspective not usually found in the 
somewhat numerous biographies of our 
most successful military commander. 





That ‘the heart of the barley kernel, 
when separated from the surrounding 
coarser fibres, possesses valuable proper- 
ties as nourishment in fevers and gastric 
troubles, as well as for use as a breakfast 
dish, has been proven by the appreciation 
shown “Barley Crystals,” a compara- 
tively new food preparation of the 
Messrs. Farwell and Rhines, of Water- 
town, N. Y. The manufacturers of “ Bar- 
ley Crystals ” have been known for nearly 
twenty years as manufacturers of cereal 
health preparations of recognized value, 
and this more recent addition to their 
specialties has met with a warm populer 
as well as medical, acceptance. It has 
been used successfully by physicians in 
the treatment of stomach and intestinal 
ailments, for Bright’s disease and for the 
convalescent. It is also a breakfast dish 
rich in color, delicate and palatable in 
flavor, and of great nutritive value. Its 
analysis shows only a trace of the indi- 
gestible lignose, cellulose and fibrous 
matter found in ordinary cereal foods, 
leaving 99.1 per cent. of pure blood, 
brain, nerve, bone, and muscle building 
food. Free samples and pamphlets de- 
scriptive of their valuable sanitary flours 
for dyspepsia, diabetes, constipation and 
obesity, will be sent on application. 














OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 





Questions oF GENERAL INTEREST ONLY 
will be answered in this department. But one 
question at a time, and that clearly stated, must 


be propounded, if correspondents expect us to 


give them the benefit of an early consideration. 
iF You Use a Pserponym or _ INITIALS, 

write your full name and address also. Some 

correspondents forget to sign their names. 





Mrs. E. S. Patten, 142 a Bluff, Yoko- 
hama.—We are in receipt of your charm- 
ingly written letter. Be sure that we are 
always gratified to hear from you and to 
learn of your success. 


Laura.—A simple treatment for ingrow- 
ing toe-nails, one that usually brings im- 
mediate and lasting relief, is as follows: 
Cut a little V in the middle of the nail at 
the top, and let the nail severely alone at 
the sides. Then with a knife scrape the 
nail in the middle from the centre to the 
V. The tendency is for the nail to repair 
the break made in cutting the V, and in 
doing this and making good the thinned 
portion its growth into the flesh at the 
sides is suspended. 


‘Fitness for Teaching Phrenology.” 
W. V.—If a person has become “ thor- 
oughly conversant” with the “ Student’s 
Set,” he certainly possesses an excellent 
fund of information. Assuming that being 
“thoroughly conversant” means a fair 
understanding of the principles and phi- 
losophy treated of in said series of vol- 
umes the person can go to work in a prac- 
tical way and if energetic expect to do 
good work for himself and others. 


Nail Biting.—N. H.—You should do as 
much as you can to overcome this habit 
in the child. It not only is an ugly thing 
for the hands, but tends to impair the dis- 
position. The habit is the outcome of a 
nervous condition that with continuance 
is strengthened, and may later crop out 
in expressions of instability and lack of 
mental control that would be unhappy for 
her parents as well as herself. D. 


Light and Dark Eyes.—M. P.S.—Consult 
authors such as Wells, Redfield, Fowler, 
Stanton, ete. In general terms it may be 
said that light eyes are related to deli- 
cacy and sensitiveness of nature. And 
dark eyes to strength and intensity. Blue 
eyes are tender, brown warm and earnest. 

Perhaps as a rule there is more of intel- 
lect and mental ability with the dark 
eyes—although gray tints are associated 
with quick impressions and reasoning 
capacity. 

A Good Education.—B. M.—We believe 
that every child should have the opportun- 
ity for thorough mental training. A good 
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education in our opinion is that which 
affects the whole nature, on its different 
sides, intellectual, moral, and physical, 
not some one-sided, or partial method 
that affects only half of the organiza- 
tion. Unfortunately most of the systems 
in vogue are imperfect, and yet very elab- 
orately planned “on paper.” They are 
imperfect especially in the important 
respect of unsuitability to the great ma- 
jority of children and youth because they 
do not take into account the various types 
of physical and mental constitutions rep- 
resented in a class of fifty boys or girls, 
but prescribe a sort of Procrustean cur- 
riculum for all alike. We hear of public- 
school teachers trying to keep their class- 
es up to grade, and measuring their suc- 
cess by the sort of recitations made by 
their pupils. The failure of this boy or 
that girl to make a good showing at reci- 
tations is for the most part attributed to 
carelessness, inattention, lack of study, 
ete., little realizing thought being given 
to the fact of the great possible differ- 
ences among pupils in mental receptivity, 
and to their differing aptitudes. Of course 
there are certain fundamental principles, 
certain basic elements that children 
should be trained to acquire, because of 
their essential importance in the every- 
day relation of modern life. Normally 
constituted children acquire these with- 
out much trouble, but not when it comes 
to the departments of physics, rhetoric, 
history, languages, mathematics, philoso- 
phy, ethics, music, ete., things that are 
much talked about in common-school cir- 
cles. Successful teaching must take care- 
ful note of the pupil’s physico-mental or- 
ganism and adapt the line of study to it. 


Dear Sir: Question. How can the age 
of a person be diagnosed from the skull? 

Answer. By the activity of certain or- 
gans and through the teeth. 

Q. How can one tell when there has 
been some serious check to development, 
if such has occurred? 

A. Arrest of development shows also 
in the thickness of certain parts of the 
skull on living heads, which is noticeable 
to the Phrenologist. 

Glad you consider the description of 
Neil Tasker excellent. F. T., Wyoming. 


In reply to your query as to “What 
faculties are necessary to an inventor.” 
You will find that such a person needs the 
organs of Constructiveness, Form, Size, 
and the lower part of Spirituality and 
Comparison with a large development 
of the reflective faculties. He can plan 
out his inventions and superintend them 
for others to execute. 

While I am not interested in Phrenology 
in a professional way at present, I am 
sure I shall never lose interest in the 
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Science, for I am as enthusiastic upon the 
subject as ever. I have derived more 
pleasure and satisfaction from the study 
of Human Nature than all my other stud- 
ies combined. S. F. DeVore, M. D. 

The PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL comes 
regularly every month and is a welcome 
friend. 8S. H. 

Am much pleased with the JouRNAL. It 
helps me much in my teaching. 

E. S. S., Wash. 

I am so well pleased with the March 
number of the JOURNAL that I order for 
the balance of the year. 

W. E. H., Pinkston, Texas 

I am in sympathy with everything in 
your valuable JOURNAL, especially the 
Vegetarian part. 

R. C. Gillies, Blantyre, Ont. 

Permit me to herewith acknowledge re- 
ceipt of all the delineations, also to state 
that they are to the full satisfaction of 
all parties concerned, they are “ just to 
the point.” If I can possibly manage to 
get up another club, I will do so and for- 
ward them a little later in the season. 
The Student’s Set I ordered and received 
a few weeks ago is a valuable acquisition 
to my book-case, in fact, I consider it 
foremost among my books. It is a grand 
value for the money. Miss Fowler’s work, 
* Manual of Mental Science,” which I had 
included in the set, deserves special 
notice. It is a “gem of purest rays se- 
rene” that throws a broad and well-de- 
fined light on the subject of Phrenology, 
simple in its deepness of thought so it 
may be readily understood by the young- 
est student. The print is first class and 
the illustrations are exceptionally fine. 

John O. Viking, Ishpeming, Mich. 

D. D. Stroup, 803 Lincoln st., Milton Pa., 
Class of ’88, thinks it advisable that the 
Pennsylvania Phrenologists hold a State 
Convention, and his being not far from 
the central part of the State desires the 
Susquehanna River to be the selected 
spot. He says: “To show my willing- 
ness in the endeavor to put this on foot, I 
volunteer to provide hospitality to the 
phrenologists that assemble. Should but 
a half dozen meet, the progress of the 
science would be in their midst.” 

We hope the friends of Phrenology will 
heartily co-operate and join Mr. Stroup in 
this endeavor. 

The delineation of my character and 
talents by Miss Jessie A. Fowler from 
photograph, when I received and read it, 
reminded me of my young days, when I 
thought of heavenly beauties. It seemed 
to tell how I was, better than I could tell 
myself. It brought to my mind how 
beautiful and how heavenly this world 
would be if it was without ignorance. 

H. B., St. Louis, Mo. 
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TO NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 


CHARACTER SKETCHES FROM PHOTOGRAPHS. 
—New subscribers sending photographs for re- 
marks on their character under this heading 
must observe the following conditions: Each 
photograph must be accompanied by a stamped 
and directed envelope for the return of the 
photograph. The photograph or photographs 
(for, where possible, two should be sent, one giv- 
ing a front and the other a side view) must he 
good and recent ; and, lastly, each application 
must be accompanied by a remittance of $1.00 
(5s. English) for twelve months’ subscription 
to the PHRENOLOGICAL JouRNAL. Letters to be 
addressed to Fowler § Wells Co., New York, 
or L. N. Fowler § Co., London. 





296.—H. L. F.—Lakeland, Fla.—-You have 
a strong development of the motive tem- 
perament with large perceptive faculties 
and a practical intellect. You enjoy out- 
door mechanical work rather than indoor 
monotonous work. You would do well in 
business in buying stock, or in the hard- 
ware line. You could also excel in the 
study of law as applied to real estate, or 
in surveying. 

297.—F. C. W.—Shelton, Wash.—You 
have a favorable organization for health 
and receive a good deal of sympathy be- 
tween the action of body and mind so you 
‘an work easily and accomplish more 
than most men in the same time. Your 
forte is in mental work—in managing and 
superintending men in organizing new 
methods of work. 

298.—C. C. W. & A. M. W.—Plattsburg, 
Mo.—These little children are highly ner- 
vous, especially the elder one. He is high- 
ly imaginative, poetical, and artistic. He 
sees out of the eyes of wonder at every- 
thing new, but he lacks practical talent. 
He is too cautious and energetic and will 
wear his flesh off his bones with anx- 
iety and running about if he is not re- 
lieved or directed in his work. The little 
one has a good memory and a kind dis- 
position. 

299.—M. L.—Waynesfield, Ohio.—Little 
Marie is tall and large for her age. She 
will be sympathetic and affectionate and 
not selfish or greedy. She can be easily 
managed through her love nature rather 
than through sternness. Take care of 
her health. 

300.—T. W. R.—Hexham, Eng.—You 
possess a sound, practical intellect with a 
good, substantial body as a foundation for 
your work. You have a predominance of 
the active, executive, forceful and pruden- 
tial faculties. You will not waste your 
energy, but you are capable of excelling 
in a good business—one that needs push 
and enterprise. You are very intelligent 
and capable of succeeding in professional 
life, especially in working out plans, in 
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organizing work, in overseeing and man- 
aging men, and in some mechanical, man- 
ufacturing department. You are socially 
devoted to your friends, you are sympa- 
thetic by nature, and should make a good 
deal more of yourself when suitably mar- 
ried and settled down, for you will im- 
prove as you grow older. 

301.—F. W. G.—Oamaru, New Zealand.— 
You possess a wide-awake mind; one well 
capable of taking a prominent position in 
some scientific pursuit. Your perceptive 
faculties take the lead, and therefore you 
observe everything. Your brow is well 
developed, and consequently you must 
have used your observing faculties con- 
stantly of late. You remember the forms 
and outlines of things, and are very pre- 
cise in your work. You are distinctly or- 
derly and neat in regulating your affairs, 
are quite ingenious and practical, and 
could succeed in engineering. You must 
take delight in inventing and in arrang- 
ing things, either in business or in a liter- 
ary department. You have come from 
good stock, and are wiry. 

302.—J. F. D.—Hudson, Mass.—Your 
head is particularly high considering its 
length, and it would be surprising if you 
were not imbued with the spirit to do 
good and benefit your fellow-creatures. 
Your benevolence along with your con- 
scientiousness are the two strongest fac- 
ulties of your moral brain, and therefore 
you are actuated by a love of your breth- 
ren and fellow-creatures, and delight in 
doing good and in upholding the right. 
Your Constructiveness helps you to suc- 
ceed in engineering. You have a practical 
mind, and it will be comparatively easy 
for you to excel in practical mechanics. 


303.—J. B. L.—Vicksburg, Miss.—Your 
head seems well balanced with the excep- 
tion that you have not quite enough 
crown to it. You undervalue yourself, 
and do not take responsibilities with as 
much willingness as you might. You are 
somewhat afraid of failure, and conse- 
quently you let others who have more 
cheek get ahead of you. You are steady, 
reliable and cautious, and like to plan 
things ahead and investigate them to 
their origin. When you can go at your 
own pace you are happy, but you do not 
care to follow the red-tape methods which 
you see around you. You are quite intui- 
tive, and are able to understand the char- 
acteristics of others. You will succeed in 
an artistic line of work rather than in a 
driving business; but you must try to 
get out of doors more and exercise in the 
open air. 

304.—N. M. B.—Omaha, Neb.—Your tem- 
perament is pretty well balanced. You 
are not wanting in motive power, or in 
ability to nourish and warm your system 


through the vital elements of your con- 
stitution, and you certainly are not want- 
ing in the mental temperament, which is 
indicated by your large head. The latter 
point we gather from the side-view pict- 
ure, but you admit yourself that your 
photographs are not very favorable for 
our work. You will be fond of study, cap- 
able of doing your share of work and of 
taking life as you find it. You ask a great 
many questions about every subject that 
you take an interest in, and do not give up 
a thing until you have sifted it to the bot- 
tom. Improve every opportunity you 
have for study and you will be able to fit 
yourself for the position of a teacher or 
nurse. 


305.—G. F. D.—Waterville, Wis.—You do 
not give yourself time enough to assimi- 
late your food. You must be on the move 
all the time, and generally have more 
work to do than you can manage com- 
fortably, consequently you keep yourself 
rather thin. Your motive temperament 
predominates; the mental comes next, and 
the vital temperament needs cultivating. 
You will be troubled with dyspepsia be- 
fore anything else, but being tough, wiry, 
and enduring, you will not know that any- 
thing is the matter with you until you are 
really sick and laid up and obliged to call 
the doctor. 


306.—G. L. N.—Wilmington, Del.—The 
front of your head appears to receive 
more attention than the back region; and 
consequently you are full of thoughts, 
plans, suggestions, and methods of work. 
You are never at a loss for new schemes, 
for if one plan fails you quickly adjust 
matters and work out something else. 

You are not adapted to hard work, or at 
least you should avoid it if possible, and 
should pay particular attention to 
draughtsmanship and to superintending 
others in a mechanical direction. Do not 
engage in practical engineeering, but use 
your ingenuity as much as possible in 
working out new inventions. 

307.—C. J. C.—Oil City.—The photo- 
graph of this young man indicates supe- 
rior ability,and if he has a chance to carry 
out one half of what he is able to do, he 
will be clever indeed. His qualities qual- 
ify him to be an overseer, a manager and 
a director of the work of others. He has 
good judgment and is well able to utilize 
material and see how things can be done 
in a mechanical and tasteful way. He is 
quite ingenious, and were he connected in 
some way with mechanics or manufactur- 
ing, he would secure success. He has also 
intellectual ingenuity, and with his Com- 
parison he will be able to succeed in law 
and in literature, and eventually he will 
probably take up the last two lines of 
work. 
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308.—S. H.—Bassko, So. Dakota.—You 
appear to have more of the element of 
common sense than is ordinarily the case. 
You are not one who would precipitate 
matters, but are willing to control your 
earnestness and put it into the right chan- 
nels. Your basilar brain gives you force 
and executive power while your pruden- 
tial qualities hold you in check. You 
ought to cultivate more Language. Do 
more talking and strive to entertain com- 
pany more agreeably and easily. In this 
way you will be able to fit yourself for 
married life, and you will appear to a 
much better advantage when you are set- 
tled in a home of your own. 

309.—C. C. F.—St. Joseph, []ls.—You are 
one of nature’s lean kind and do not read- 
ily take on flesh. You are active, and up 
and about most of the time, and conse- 
quently you may not give yourself time to 
think of your bodily conditions. You 
have not a selfish type of head, and are in- 
clined to forget to collect your bills. You 
have a good practical intellect. You are 
able to suit yourself to different cireum- 
stances, and appear to be fond of travel- 
ing, and probably get on well when trav- 
eling. You are quite orderly, neat, and 
eareful, and are able to use method in 
business arrangements and in carrying 
out many original plans. You let your 
brother do the hustling while you do the 
praying. You are thoughtful, sympathet- 
ic, kind hearted, and benevolent, but be- 
long more to the next world than to this. 

310.—G. G.—Sioux Rapids, Iowa.—You 
are well able to carry on a business of 
your own. In fact, you will make a bet- 
ter master than servant, for you cannot 
work easily under restraint. Your mind 
looks ahead and sees what is coming. 
You have predicted about the war and 
your conclusions are likely to come out 
about right. You have a good compara- 
tive intellect, which sees differences and 
knows how to analyze subjects. You 
could buy material wisely at a cheap mar- 
ket and sell in a dear one. You would 
have made a good specialist, like an opti- 
cian, for instance. 

311.—P. O. N.—Decorah, Iowa. You 
possess a firm, positive, persevering, self- 
reliant character. You are not dignified 
or overbearing in manner, but are quite 
independent in your spirit and in your 
way of doing things. You prefer to be 
actively employed rather than to be en- 
gaged in sedentary work. You are a good 
shot and ought to succeed in gymnastic 
exercises, in outdoor sports, such as sail- 
ing, cricket, baseball, etc. You have nerve 
enough to do what is necessary in times 
of emergency, and would make a good 
surgeon, for you would save a limb when- 
ever it was possible to do so and would 
not inflict unnecessary pain. 
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We have received photographs and let- 
ters from the following subscribers. They 
will be answered in the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL as soon as possible: 

McClelland, Irons, New York City; L. I. 
Holmes, Iowa; A. Weber, Can.; A. E. Pres- 
cott, N. Y.; J. Clutts, O.; Durrenberger, 
Ill.; F. F. Thoke, Pa.; A. W. Dutches, 
Wash. Co.; H. Sehr, Iowa; Estes, Ky.; C. 
Benjamin, New York City; M. Hollowell, 
Mo.; H. Applequist, Minn.; E. F. See, 
Kan.; A. Mall, Pa.; E. T. Hallett, Ore.; I. 
L. Respes, Ga.; C. P. Wileox, Wash. Co.; 
F. T. Katzer, Wash. Co.; S. Prescott Ayer, 
Ill.; G. H. Swift, Mich.; S. W. Thompson, 
Ind.; Elmer Elliott, Pa. 





FIELD NOTES. 


WHAT PHRENOLOGISTS ARE DOING. 

The last meeting of the winter session 
was held at the American Institute of 
Phrenology on Wednesday, April 6th, 
when Dr. H. 8S. Drayton, A. M., Dr. Bran- 
denburg, Dr. King, and Miss Jessie A. 
Fowler took part in the evening’s enter- 
tainment. The rooms at 27 East Twenty- 
first Street were crowded with an appre- 
ciative audience and eight ladies and gen- 
tlemen from the audience were examined 
phrenologically and physiognomically 
and were highly gratified by the results. 

The Fowler Institute held its usual bi- 
monthly meeting during April. Dr. D. T. 
Elliott, F. F. P. I., examiner at the Fow- 
ler Institute, lectured on the 13th, and 
Miss E. Russell, F. F. P. IL., on the 27th. 
Mr, Zyto recently lectured to a large and 
interested audience on the scientific as- 
pect of Phrenology. On May 14th, the 
annual meeting of the Fowler Institute 
will take place. 

Mrs. Twyford of Croydon, Mr. Williams 
of South Wales, Mr. Taylor of More- 
cambe, Mr. J. M. Severn of Brighton, Mr. 
James Webb, Mr. Hubert and others have 
been lecturing in London during the sea- 
son. 


Professor George Morris, 
Minn., writes in April: 

“Have just come here (Ferguson Falls) 
and shall stay 4 weeks.” A few days 
later Professor Morris wrote “ Reached 
this town of 5,000 to-day. Shall give from 
fifteen to twenty lectures. Lectured here 
seventeen years ago, and prospects very 
good.” 


Mr. Edgar E. Davis, graduate of ’85, 
visited the Institute. We were pleased to 
welcome him, as we are always pleased to 
welcome all who are interested in the 
study of Phrenology, but especially so to 
those who have become graduates. 


Evansville, 
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The Cincinnati Phrenological Society 
have closed their free public meetings for 
the season, having held twenty-one meet- 
ings in their efforts to educate and inter- 
est the general public. On the closing 
evening, Mrs. M. J. Vosche read a most in- 
teresting paper on “Why We Study 
Phrenology.” Dr. M. J. Keller one on 
“Finding Your Life’s Work.” April 9th. 

Glad to hear from our old graduate (of 
the Fowler Institute) G. L. Lepage, and to 
know he is well at Venezuela, S. A. 

We like to keep in touch with our far 
away friends. He says he receives the 
JOURNAL regularly. 

The Manchester Human Nature Club 
held its semi-monthly meeting at the 
home of Mrs. Hiram Simons on April 4th 
at 7:45 p.m., when six members assisted in 
the programme besides its president, Rev. 
E. Morrell. An interesting entertainment 
was the result. 

Mrs. Pearle Battee-Doty has been lect- 
uring in New York during the past 
month (April). 

On March 10th, 1898, while doing pro- 
fessional work in the village of Dunsford, 
a few miles from Lindsay, Canada, I ex- 
amined the head of a young man, whom I 
described as having a most excellent me- 
chanical brain, one of the best I had ex- 
amined, and said he would make an excel- 
lent mechanic or surgeon. At the close he 
showed me a checker-board he had made. 

Size of board 24 inches square, and 
composed of 5,687 pieces—thousands of 
the pieces being so small they had to be 
placed in position with a needle, The 
pieces were made in the shape of squares, 
diamonds and cubes, and placed together 
to form larger squares, and the centers of 
these larger squares arranged to repre- 
sent a raised appearance. 

This he showed me to prove what I had 
said, and also that Phrenology is true. 

Jas. Dean, 
Graduate American Institute of Phrenol- 
ogy, N. Y. 1896. 


~~ 
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PATTERN DEPARTMENT. 


BOYS’ OVERALLS FOR WORK OR 
PLAY. NO. 7222. 





This pattern consists of five pieces: 
Overalls, fly, strap and two pockets. In 
cutting, lay the overalls so that the line 
of large perforations will be lengthwise 
of the material. Cut the pockets with 
their side edges and the straps with the 
long edges also lengthwise of the goods. 
Allow one-half inch on the edges of the 
pockets. Join pieces by corresponding 
notches. Turn under all the edges of the 
pockets, the half inch allowed and double 


stitch to position at the indicating per- 
foration. Join the edges in the opening 
at the side of overalls below the notch, 








No. 7222. 


finishing the lower end of the seam in dart 
style at the indicating single perfora- 
tion, finishing the edges above the seams 
with narrow hems. Close the leg seams 
by notches and finish the lower edge of 
each leg with a half-inch hem. Turn un- 
der the front edge of the left-front on line 
of perforations for a hem. Turn under the 
notched edge of the fly one-half inch. 
Line the fly with material and arrange be- 
neath the left-front. Turn under the front 
edge of each strap marked by large per- 
foration at the nearest notch, also turn in 
the other long edge at nearest notch and 
again at the remaining notches, stitching 
the overlapping fold to position. Arrange 
the wide end of the strap at the upper 
edge of the back of overalls between the 
indicating perforations and the opposite 
ends of the straps to the upper corners of 
the fronts fastening with buckles. Close 
the overalls at each side with buttons and 
button-holes, lapping the front over the 
back. 

Quantity of material required, thirty- 
six inches wide. 

For small size, 4 years old, 134 yards. 

For medium size, 8 years old, 2 yards. 

For large size, 14 years old, 2144 yards. 
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FOWLER & WELLS CO. 


On February 29, 1884, the FOWLER & WELLS CO. was incorporated 
under the laws of the State of New York as a Joint Stock Company, for the pros- 
ecution of the business heretofore carried on by the firm of Fowler & Wells. 

The change of name involves no change in the nature and object of the 


business, or in its general management. 
to the order of 


All remittances should be made payable 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 











THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE of the PHRENOLOGICAL 
JOURNAL AND PHRENOLOGICAL MAGAZINE is $1.00 a 
year, payable in advance. 


MONEY, when sent by mail, should be in the form of 
Money Orders, Express Money Orders, Drafts on 
New York, or Registered Letters. All Postmasters 
are required to Register Letters whenever requested 
to do so. 

S/LVER or other coin should not be sent by mail, as it 
is almost sure to wear a hole in the envelope and be lost. 


POSTAGE-STAMPS will be received for fractional parts 
of a dollar. The larger stamps are preferred; they 
should never be stuck to the letters, and should always 
be sent in sheets—that is, not torn apart. 


CHANGE of post-office address can be made by giving 
the old as wellas the new address, but not without this 
information. Notice should be received the first of the 
preceding month. 

LETTERS OF INQUIRY requesting an answer should 
inclose a stamp for return postage, and be sure and 
give name and full address every time you write. 

ALL LETTERS should be addressed to Fowler & Wells 
Co., and not to any person connected with the. office. 
In this way only can prompt and careful attention be 
secured, 

ANY BOOK, PERIODICAL, CHART, Ete., may be or- 
dered from this office at Publishers’ prices. 


AGENTS WANTED for the PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL 
and our Book Publications, to whom liberal terms will 
be given. 








CURRENT EXCHANGES. 


Art Education, 76 Fifth Avenue, New 
York, is a wonderfully got up monthly. 
Surely the children of to-day have many 
advantages that their grandmothers 
never thought of! We hope they appre- 
ciate them. 

Educational Gazette, Rochester, N. Y., 
is brim full of reading suitable for teach- 
ers and their pupils. 

The Los Angeles Times Special Num- 
ber, 84 pages, midwinter number, is pro- 
fusely illustrated. Harrison Gray Otis, 
editor. 

“The National Builder,” New York.— 
Issued in its usual excellent style. 

“ Boots & Shoes Weekly,” New York.— 
Is a very ingenious magazine and shows 
taste and business enterprise. 

“The Northwestern Monthly.”—J. H. 
Miller, Lincoln, Neb. $1.50 per year. 
“Child Study ” is an interesting depart- 
ment. 


“The Living Age.”—Boston.—Some 
reminiscences of Huxley, by Mirant, is a 
special feature. ‘ 

“Occult Science Library.”—Chicago.— 
Methods of self-help. 


“Werner’s Magazine.”"—New York.— 


An article on “Child Stammering,’ by 
Lewis. This is a subject well worth 


thoughtful study. 

“Human Nature.”—San Francisco.— 
Articles bright and sparkling with intelli- 
gence. 

“Journal: of Hygiene.’—New York.— 
Is alive with practical thoughts on health. 
It contains a letter by Miss Willard to the 
editor on her simple habits and diet. 

** Mothers’ Journal.”—Hartford.—Is full 
of interest to parents and is well worth 
reading. 

“ The Churchman.” — New York. 
(April.)—Contained many appropriate ar- 
ticles for Easter. 

“The New York Voice,” has given, 
along with other contemporaries, an ad- 
mirable sketch of Miss Willard’s work. 

“The St. Louis and Canadian Photog- 
rapher.”—St. Louis, Mo.—Has a special- 
ly illuminated frontis-picture of a lady, 
The whole picture is beautifully colored 
and makes quite a striking feature of the 
Journal. Other pictures of the number 
are up to date. 

“Public Opinion.”—New York.—Con- 
tains a portrait of the Governor of Massa- 
chusetts, Wolcott, Joseph B. Gilder, edi- 
tor of the “Critic,” N. Y., and Anton 
Seidl. The latter is in favor of an im- 
provement of a prominent orchestra in 
New York. The paper contains an article 
of the Pedagogical, full of physical train- 
ing, which shows its scientific basis. 

“The Book Buyer,” New York, which 
is always beautifully got up, con- 
tains a frontispiece of H. C. Lodge, by 
painting from John S. Sargent. In the 
Rambler’s section there is a portrait of 
Mrs. Isabella Bird Bishop, accompanied 
by a notice of her new book on “ Career,” 
published by Flemming H. Revel Co. 
“ New France ” is the heading of another 
important section, and contains an excel- 
lent portrait of Thiers, the first president. 
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PUBLISHER'S DEPARTMENT. 


HOW TO GET OUR BOOKS. 


From Bookstores.—Some of our books 
are carried in stock by every bookseller. 
If your bookseller does not have what 
you want, he will gladly order it for you 
and furnish it at the regular price. 

When You Write to Us.—Always begin 
your letter with your post-office address, 
not forgetting the State. After you have 
told us what you want, be sure and sign 
your name. 

When You Send Money by Mail, send it 
in the form of money orders, express 
money orders, drafts on New York, or in 
registered letters. Postage stamps will 
be accepted for fractional parts of a dol- 
lar. Do not stick them to the letter, nor 
separate them from each other. 


A DISSECTED BUST. 


A beautiful new Bust is now ready, 
which is the most complete thing of the 
kind ever offered to the public. It is a 
guide to students. It has none of the 
gruesomeness of a skull, and yet it con- 
tains all the advantages of one. Weight, 
beauty,and usefulness have all been taken 
into account. It is offered at the remark- 
ably low price of $4, so that it may ac- 
company any student’s outfit. Write for 
further particulars, enclosing stamp for 


reply. 








THE EMPHATIC DIAGLOTT, BY 
BENJAMIN WILSON. 


A volume of 884 pages, is the delight of 
ministers. The work should be possessed 
by every student of the scriptures. The 
translator has certainly shown great gen- 
ius of seizing upon the thought of the 
original and a happy tact in presenting it. 
If every Christian knew its worth, there 
would not be one without a copy who 
could put $3 aside to purchase one. 





EXAMINATIONS FROM PHOTO- 
GRAPHS. 


Those persons who reside at a distance 
from New York who desire information 
respecting full delineations of character 
from portrait should send us a two-cent 
stamp for a circular, entitled “ Mirror of 
the Mind,” will be forwarded at once. 
This pamphlet will explain all questions 
arising on the subject. 





“T received your book, ‘Heads and 
Faces,’ and think it is the most complete 
work for the price. Expect to sell a good 
number of your publications. 

ws Vee 


Enclosed please find $1 for the subscrip- 
tion to the JOURNAL. I have not the time 
to read it as I would like to but feel that 
I cannot do without it. Seeing it lying on 
my office desk makes me feel that an old 
friend is near. 

Mary Craft, Columbus, Kan. 





I am doing well in my old camping 
ground, Minneapolis. Hope this will find 
you all well. Send me as quick as pos- 
sible, five hundred Wells Charts, two hun- 
dred Annuals, and $25 worth of Self-In- 
structors. G. Morris. 





The sample Chart and Choice of Pur- 
suits to hand. I like the inside of the 
chart the best of any I ever saw. You 
might improve on the cover, as I believe 
such things should be beautiful to the 
eye. The “ Right Selection in Wedlock ” 
would sell like hot cakes. 

Mrs. L., Spaulding, Ore. 





A specially selected series of portraits 
of public men is now offered very cheap- 
ly. It is particularly apropos for lectur- 
ing purposes. See Adv. 





“Tf your publications were more wide- 
ly read and their teachings lived up to, 
poverty and crime would diminish, and 
man would soon reach a higher standard, 
physically, mentally, morally. You can 
rely on me as a subscriber. G. 5.” 





“The JOURNAL has been of great value 
to me in my talks on Phrenology before 
the teachers of County, and I hope 
to resubscribe and buy many more of 
your valuable books in the future. 

“oc. B.S” 








“The Joker’s Dictionary.”—This book 
sells well. It is a delightful cyclopedia 
of wit and humor. It is arranged alpha- 
betically in the style of a dictionary. You 
can find jokes, stories, clever bits of rep- 
artee, brilliant jests, and flashes of mer- 
riment on almost every subject likely to 
be useful. Price 25 cents post paid. 

It has been well said “ Public School in- 
struction should not concern itself with 
those branches of knowledge which tend 
directly to fit out for special trade, craft, 
or profession.” In the courses of higher 
studies, academic and _ preparatory, 
Phrenology steps into the curriculum as 
a natural system of psychology. It is a 
key to the reading of character and causes 
a bond or brotherhood between men. As 
a study Phrenology is peculiarly fascinat- 
ing and contains enough that is difficult 
to demand the best thought and effort of 
the earnest student to master it. 
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A SPECIAL OFFER. 


Any one sending us the names and ad- 
dresses of three new subscribers to the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL will receive a 
free subscription for one year and a writ- 
ten examination, if received before May 
8th. 

The above should be accompanied with 
the correct arrangement of the portraits 
of the four poets which appeared on page 
68 in the February Number. If any sub- 
scriber dislikes to cut up his JOURNAL we 
will, on receipt of the above, forward an- 
other copy. We have received one correct 
solution of the puzzle this morning from 
Ohio. 





We shall be pleased to exchange Vol- 
umes 2, 3, 5, or 6 for a First volume of 
Gall’s Theories. If any of our corre- 
spondents have such a volume we shall be 
pleased to have them communicate with 
us at once. 

Fowler & Wells Co., 27 East Twenty- 
first Street, New York City. 





It is refreshing to receive help like that 
which has just reached us containing 
many kinds of mental confections from 
Amelia K. Cook. She has sent us in reply 
to a request in a December JOURNAL, 
many beautiful cuttings, thoughts, and 
an original article. If everyone under. 
stood the work of an editor, we are sure 
more would sympathize with that per- 
son’s difficulties. 





“T am deeply interested in the great 
work in which you are engaged. All your 
publications are deeply interesting to me. 
Wish you continued joy and success in 
your valuable work. H.W. i.” 





“* Choice of Pursuits’ arrived O. K. It 
is the finest work of the kind I ever saw. 
I would not part with my copy for any 
money, if it could not be replaced. Mr. 
Sizer’s style is such that one seems to be 
receiving the personal advice of an old 
friend. W. A. B., Mendon, 0.” 





“The Student’s Set and JoURNAL have 
been of great benefit to me. The JouRNAL 
T would not be without as long as I could 
get a dollar to pay for it. oS. & P" 





“T have read your book with interest. 
It is full of valuable suggestions. 
i a a 





*“T commenced the reading of the 
JOURNAL a year ago and think it is a great 
study. L. P., Cando, N. D.” 





“T have taken the JOURNAL two years 
and ean’t do without it, or think T can’t. 
“Mrs. J. M. Lee, Minn.” 
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COUPON ENTITLING TO ONE PAT- 
TERN ANY SIZE OF NO. 7,164. 
Cut this out, fill in your name and ad- 
dress, and mail it to THE PAT- 
TERN DEPARTMENT OF THE 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOUR- 

NAL. 

No. 7,164 pO. eee 

pT eee Te TPE ree re TT ee 

PROGR 6508005800565 5504 0055069808 

Inclose 10 cents to pay mailing and 

handling expenses for each pattern 
wanted. 





“T have the January number and like 
the JOURNAL very much, have read it so 
many years that it seems an old friend. 

S. M. P., Hanover, Conn. 





“T could not do well without the Jour- 
NAL, for it is always a very welcome vis- 
itor. Mrs. E. J. S., Miamivill, O.” 





“T still feel I cannot do without the 
PHRENOLOGICAL JOURNAL. ‘“ 





Professor Morris says, “ The February 
number of the JOURNAL come to hand. 
Think it a good one. Am lecturing in 
Alexandria and Glenwood next week. 
Regards to all.” 


“Human Magnetism.”—A new edition 
with an appendix has just been published. 
The demand for this compact and prac- 
tical treatise has led us to revise and add 


40 pages of matter of great interest. 
Among the addenda treated are the 
“Field of Suggestion”; “The Moral 


“ Compulsory Hypnotism ” ; 
“ A Further Con- 
The price 


Question ” ; 
“ The Danger Phase ” ; 
sideration of Somnambulism.” 
is $1, post paid. 


“The Silver Cross” says of Anna Ol- 
cott Commelin’s new volume, “‘ Not In 
It’ is the curious title of our interesting 
book. Through financial ups and downs, 
by the aid of false friends and true, its 
characters pass through life. The lesson 
of help given in an hour of extreme need 
to those who, perhaps, least show their 
need of assistance, is a valuable one.” 





“The Woman’s Journal,” of Boston, 
says of “ Not In It,” “ This is a story with 
a purpose. It shows the cruel contrasts 
between wealth and poverty, the social 
injustice which underlies the relations of 
life, the transitoriness of human condi- 
tions, the superiority of character to ex- 
ternal distinetions. It is written by an 
admirer of Henry George, but it advocates 
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no theory, and seeks only to sketch the 
world as the writer sees it. The miserly 
father, intent on his daughter’s welfare, 
making the will which attracts the sharp, 
heartless lawyer to wreck the poor girl’s 
future, a brother’s love, Dr. Mowbray’s 
home, the many contrasted characters, 
all pass before us in review; but the 
struggle and gloom are relieved by the 
noble benevolence of Miss Schuyler, the 
manly self-respect of Arthur Helbert, and 
the gentle grace and unselfishness of 
Gladys. The motto is * Hope to the End.’ 


We have never lost a number at any 
place but this and conclude it is careless- 
ness at this post office. We think so much 
of the Journal, we don’t want our num- 
bers broken, and they are not, owing to 
your kindness in replacing the missing 
numbers. 

I received the last lot of books ordered 
and am delighted with them. H.W. R. 


Many, many thanks for your kind favor 
of this month. Have been dipping into 
its treasures as I could find a spare mo- 
ment. Indeed, a breath from the King’s 
own land seems to emanate from every 
page. Now, earnestly, I wish every girl 
of sixteen in all this broad land might 
read it. K. E. W. 

I have pleasure in remitting for the 
“Diseases of Modern Life.” I presented 
it to the Y. P. S. C. E. Library of Ontario, 
which they appreciate very much. 

J. W. W., Burlin, Ont. 


‘Never put off until to-morrow what 
you can do to-day,” and therefore we say, 
do not postpone realizing the benefits of 
a phrenological examination which are 
manifold to man or woman, boy or girl. 
What can he or she best do to earn a liv- 
ing? Phrenology tells the story and in 
no mincing manner. Always’ under- 
standing that whatever we can do best in 
life brings pleasure in the work—in fact 
a desire to work—to do just what one is 
fitted for. Phrenology can and does tell 
you this, and the thousands of testi- 
monials we receive attribute their honor, 
health, suecess, and happiness to its 
guidance. Send us 10 cents for “ Choice 
of Occupation.” 

** Mens sana in corpore sano ” is a famil- 
jar sentence, and Dr. Allen’s work en- 
titled “ The Marvels of Our Bodily Dwell- 
ing,” shows a unity of scientific facts and 
metaphor in that latest scientific re- 
searches are built upon with a skill and 
common sense that no one can doubt the 
sincerity of the author to give to the 
hungry public the information necessary 
for complete instruction in physiology. 


It is equally suitable as a text-book, sup- 
plementary reader or reference book, or 
as a book of pleasurable home reading. 
Price $1.10, post paid. 

I have hurriedly examined your “ Man- 
ual of Mental Science,” and so far am de- 
lighted with it, in fact just what I have 
been looking for. It covers a field which 
hitherto has been practically untouched. 

Professor S. T. Kinsell. 


To all who wish to know the prices of 
charts for phrenologists, books for lect- 
urers, pamphlets for advertising pur- 
poses, cuts for illustration of pamphlets, 
lecture posters, circular dodgers, ete.; rub- 
ber stamps, sets of portraits for lectures, 
collection of casts, phrenological speci- 
mens, anatomical models and plates or 
manikins, physiological diagrams and 
plates, charts for lectures to ladies, 
magic lanterns for illustrating lectures, 
and other supplies in the way of phreno- 
logical busts, casts of brain, tape meas- 
ures, calipers, skeletons, skulls; in fact, 
everything that is needed by an up to date 
lecturer can be supplied by us. The Ap- 
paratus Catalogue will be sent on receipt 
of a two-cent stamp, and correspondence 
is solicited. 


Packer's 
Tar Soap 


Pure, mild, curative and the 
ideal toilet soap. Used daily for 
bathing renders the skin sweet, 
soft and supple, and prevents 
chapping and roughness. 


‘“‘A luxury for shampooing.”’ 


—Medical Standard, Chicago 


It allays itching, removes dan- 
druff and prevents baldness. 





The Packer Mfg. Co. 
New York 
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TheAmerican Institute of Phrenology 


Was established in the City of New York by special 
Act of the New York Legislature in 1866, 
under the foilowing Charter : 


An act to incorporate ‘‘THE INSTITUTE OF 'HR NOLOGY.” 
Passed A pril 20, 1866, by the Legislature of the State of New Yur. 


President, Mrs. C. FOWLER WELLS. Vice-President, 
J. A. FOWLER 


The American Institute of Phrenology is the oldest and best-equipped schoo 
of Phrenology in the world. Its facilities of extended and careful instruction are 
unequalled. Its sessions commence on the first Tuesday of September in each 
year and continue six weeks. 

Its patrons are keen and eager thinkers, and wherever one of its faithful students 
has roamed or rested his presence has been a line or a point of light among the 
people. 

There is no department of learning, no line of business or occupation which 
brings mankind into contact with his fellow-men that will not receive signal benefit 
by a course of instruction in Phrenology. 

Those who have their own living to earn and their own way to make in the 
world without the aid of parental wealth or guidance cannot afford to miss a course 
of instruction in theoretical and practical Phrenology. 

For terms and conditions write the Organizing Secretary, M. H. Prercy, care of 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 21st Street, New York. 


THE FOWLER PHRENOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 


(Founded by L. N. FOWLER ) 
FOR THE 


Investigation and Study of Mental Science. 


Affiliated to the American (Chartered) Institute of Phrenology. 








First President, the Late L. N. FOWLER, Esq. President, WM. BROWN, Esq., J.P. 
Lady President, Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER. 


MEMBERSHIP FEE, 10s. Gd. PER ANNUM.,7°? (ONG 


T ANY MONTH. 





The 10s. 6d. includes a copy of The Phrenological Journal and Science of //ealth monthly, 
use of Circulating Library, free admission to all Lectures, reduced fees to Classes, etc., etc. 


ALL PERSONS INTERESTED IN PHRENOLOGY SHOULD 
BECOME MEMBERS. 


The Fowler Phrenological Institute is the only place in the British Empire where a complete 
course of training in Phrenology can be obtained. The Institute possesses a large museum of Busts, Skulls, 
Masks, Skeletons, Manikins, Drawings, and other Illustrations for Illustrating the lessons so essential to the 
Student. 

The Library contains upward of 700 Books on Phrenology and Kindred Subjects, including all the most 
rare . scarce books on the subject, and all new books as issued are added 

pecial feature of the Fowler Institute is its facilities for giving LESSONS BY POST as well as by INDI- 
inva INSTRUCTION AND CLASS. 
Jiplomas and Certificates are granted according to proficiency in theory and practice. 
The advantages offered by the Fowler Institute cannot be equalled. 


For Prospectus and further Particulars apply to 


THE SECRETARY, 4 & 5, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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Fowler's New Phrenological Bust! an ENTIRELY NEW BOOK 


With upwards of 100 divisions, in china. FIRST ISSUED IN 1897 
Newly discovered organs are added, and : ‘ 
the old organs have been subdivided to 

indicate the various phases of action which True Manlin @ss 
many of them assume. It is a perfect 
model, beautiful as a work of art, and is A POCKET COMPANION FOR 


undoubtedly the latest contribution to BOYS AND YOUNG MEN 
Phrenological Science, and the most com- 





plete bust ever published. _ Just what every youth needs to help him on 
PRICE, $5.00; 12s, 6d, | in the world, as it contains warning, advice, 
encouragement, inspiration from the pen of 
97 East be oe & WELLS _ York | °° who has been over the road himself, 
+ 
L. N. FOWLER & CO., Publishers By Rev. C. E. Walker, D.D. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London Here is what some of those who have ex- 


PORTUN IT amined it have to say : 
A RARE OP Y RELIGIOUS TELESCOPE, Dayton, O., says 
of TRUE MANLINESS: “We regard the 


book most favorably and heartily com- 








for students to procure a few mend it to young men of this age.” 

choice skulls. The price 1s ‘Tt is a thoroughly wholesome volume. 
os fae EC It impresses high ideals and the impor- 

within the reach of all. A writ- tance of giving proper care to the develop- 


ment of the body and mind.”—NEw TIMEs. 


ten description of the most 
Price, in beautiful cloth binding, 75 cents; 





rominent qualities will be i 
Pp : , ‘ 38. 6d. English 
given with each ; price, $7. 

Order early, as the supply is limited. FOWLER & WELLS CO. 





27 EAST 21st Street, New York 


L. N. FOWLER & CO. 
7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgeate Circus, London 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 2ist Street, New Vork 


A NEW BOOK EDEOLOGY |! 


Plain Truths for All 
A TREATISE ON THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM 











In three parts, including 
PRE-NATAL INFLUENCE (™0)00°0i"") 
HYGIENE or THE GENERATIVE SYSTEM 


By SYDNEY BARRINCTON ELLIOT, M.D.. 


Containing Plain Facts on Private Subjects for all Adults 


This book deals in an open, frank, but delicate way, 
with all points of interest on the generative system. 


It Treats of Personal and Social Physiology and Hygiene. Price, $1.50 





Agents Wanted, to whom liberal terms will be given on application 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2/ist Street, New York 


L. Nw. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London 


In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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WHC SHOULD STUDY PHRENOLOGY. 

rarents should study Phrenology to know how to train and manuye 
she different types of children that are developed in the same family ; 
one line of conduct will not answer for all, and they should not “ wait 
till the horse is stolen before they lock the stable door.” At two years 
old the head will show the outline of character as time will develop it, 
and the father and the mother ought to know how to read it. 

Young People should study Phrenology because they are full of 
energy and ambition, they hope for success Dut in most caseshave to feel 
their way among strangers and risk everything in choosing business and 
companions. Phrenology will teach them, as nothing else can, the proper 
choice of a pursuit, how to read strangers correctly and adapt themselves 
to others both in business and in social life. 

Teachers should study Phrenology, so that when confronted with 
fifty pupils, from half as many families, they may appreciate the treat- 
ment which each one will receive most profitably and kindly, and how 
to develop the dull, how to guide the wayward and make all of them as 
good as they can be, instead of the reverse. 

Business Men who have to deal with strangers of every sort, by un- 
derstanding Phrenology can read their customers at a glance and know 
whom to trust and distrust, whom to soothe and with whom to stand firm. 
A student in the class of 1867 learned enough before the class was half 
finished te save his firm from trusting a villain to the extent of three 
hundred dollars which would have been totally lost. 

Lawyers have to study jurymen, witnesses, and human-nature in 
general, and Phrenology would teach them how to get the truth out of a 
recalcitrant witness, how to encovrage and assist a modest, diffident wit- 
ness who wants to tell the truth »ut may be scared out of it by one who 
is not interested to have the trut : told. 

Ministers of religion, by understanding Phrenology double thei 
power to do good among men and lead them in the way of righteous- 
ness. A clergyman went back to his small congregation after 
taking our course of instruction in the American Institute of Phren- 
ology, and became an astonishment to the whole neighborhood. His 

arishioners said they thought it had done brother M. a world of good 
o visit New York and hear “the great preachers.” He told us that 
when he returned to his congregation and looked them in their faces, he 
was astonished that he had misunderstood them as he had done ; that he 
begen to preach with new unction as if he knew each man root and 
branch ; his church began to be crowded, they heard of him at the cap- 
ital of his State, and in six months they gave him a call to a church 
much larger than his former one, and with more than twice the amount 
of salary. Therefore preachers may wisely and profitably study Phren- 


logy. 

Every Man should study Phrenology so as the better to understand 
iimself, thus learning how to regulate and restrain excesses, how to en- 
sourage and build up deficiencies, and how to ripen himself in virtue 
and honor. 

It is not merely those who wish to learn Phrenology and teach it as 
a profession who should study it, but young men who have their own 
way to make in the world, or women who need to learn a trade, or busi- 
ness, or profession in which to secure success and an honorable indepen- 
dence, or to qualify themselves to make all the better wives and mothers, 
can appropriately and wisely study Phrenology. 

President American Institute of Phrenology 
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DIXON’ “4 naaeeve | 


IN STICK OR PASTE 
lubricates a bicycle chain as no other lubricant can. 
If dealer does not Keep it send 10 cents for sample of 
either. 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., Jersey City, N. J. 





PLANS READY TO BUILD FROM. 


Send for the NaTronaL 
BUILDER, & munthbly journal 
devoted to bu ldinginterests. 
Each number contains a 
complete set of plans ready 
to build from. Price, $2 per 
year. Samplecopv and book 
“Beautiful Homes,” con- 
taining 20 plans in colors, 
25cents. Catalogue free, 


THE NATIONAL BUILDER, 
Adams Express Building. CHICAGO. 







Beautiful Stamping Outfit 
Designs for Honiton Lace 


works tray cloths, centre pieces 
doilies,outlining and cut work, 
many 14 ins.in size, 2 alph- 
avets, powder and pad, Given 


fora3 months’s trial subscrip- 
tion to The Home,a household 
journalofstories,fashions ,fan- 
cy work, literary sketches,etc. 
Send Lic.and get the outfitand 
journal. THE HOME, 141 
Milk St, Boston, Mass. 


A New Phrenologcal Game ! 











LARGE, 


IDEALITY. 


FORM. 
COLOR, 
SUBLIMITY. 

** This introduces Phrenology into a new game on the basis of the 
old and well known game of Authors, with additions that will ren- 
der it one of the most popular games ever published in the hands of 
those interested in phrenology, and it will be a great novelty and of 
interest to those not familiar with the subject. The sample shown 
above will give an idea of it, but some new and novel features have 
been added to the methods of playing. Sent by mail, postpaid, on 


receipt of price, only 15 cents. Address 
FOWLER o > agaead co. L. N. FOWLER 4&4 CO. 
Publishers, Publishers, 
NEW "YORK. LONDON, E.C. 





| PHYSIOGNOMY MADE EASY 


BY ANNIE |. OPPENHEIM 


or 50 cents 
Paper boards, fully illustrated. 


Price, is., 








50 YEARS’ 
EXPERIENCE 







TRADE MARKS 
DESIGNS 

CopyRiGHTs &c. 
Anyone sending a sketch and eget te may 
quickly ascertain our opinion free whether an 
invention is probably patentable. Communica- 
tions strictly confidential. Handbook on Patents 
sent free. Oldest agency for securing patents, 

Patents taken through Munn & Co. receive 
special notice, without charge, in the 


Scientific American. 


A handsomely illustrated weekly. Largest cir- 
culation of any scientific journal. Terms, $3 a 
year; four months, $1. d by all newsdealers. 


MUNN & Co,2¢12rss600, New York 


Branch Office, 625 F St., Washington, D. 


TO BE PUBLISHED IN 1899 


Werner’s 
Encyclopedia of Music 
and Oratory 


TERMINOLOGY 
DEFINITIONS 
BIOGRAPHY 


Elocutionary Editor 
F. TOWNSEND SOUTHWICK 





Musical Editor 
FREDERICK REDDALL 


Assisted by a Large Corps 
of Eminent Specialists 
To those signifying an interest in this work, pro- 
spectuses, etc. will be sent as fast as issued. 


EDGAR S. WERNER 
Publisher 
108 East 16th Street, New York 





In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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Lithographs of 
25 cents each Prominent Men 


McKINLEY ALLISON 
REED HOBART 
The four to one address for 90 cents 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 E. 2ist St., New York City 


Mechanical Massage 
CURES 


Chronic forms of disease after 
drugs. baths and electricity 
fail Verbum Sap. For par- 
ticulars apply to 

THE IMPROVED MOVEMENT 


‘THE MANIPULATOR ” CURE INSTITUTE, | 
One of the machines 11 E 59th Street, -ew York. 


used for giving Me- G.H. PatcHen. M.D. 
chanical Massage. Medical Director. 


HYGIENIC VAPOR-BATH. 
Turkish, Russian, Medicated Baths. Lay your sys- 
wavem, cures RHEUMATISM, Asthma, L: ag Neu- 
a, Eczema, Catarrh, MALARIA, PrMALk ILLS, 
ood, Skin, Nerve e, LIVER a and KIDN Satesu reg 
eauistes Complexion. Best made. Prive low. 
fs \WHOLESALE TO AGENTS. NYGIENIG. ATH 
bee ae NET CO., 607 Church St., NasHvitx, Taxm. 


WE PAY All you have 


guessed about 

POSTACE life insurance 

may be wrong. 

If you wish to know the truth, send for 

“How and Why,” issued by the Penn. 
Morvat Liz, 

921-3-5 Chestnut St., Philadelphia. 


What is Good for the Baby??? 


With the practical work by Dr. PAGE on 
“How to Feed and Care for the Baby,” 


Father Kneipp’s “ Care of 


Children in Health and Disease ” 
oo HRD... 


‘*The Mother’s Hygienic Hand-Book,” 


a valuable reference library for emergen- 
cies is always at hand and a rich reward 
will follow in Peace for the Parents and 
Comfort for the Babies. 

Mailed on receipt of $1 10 to any address 


5° GENTS WANTED. sexes 


to sell Richardson’s Magneto - Galvanic 























Batteries, Thousands in use. One man sold 

20,000, Cures Rheumatism, Liver, Kidney Disease, 

Neuralgia, Gout, Nervousness,Constipation, all Blood 

Impurities. ‘* The blood is the life.” Price, paid, 

by reg. mail, $1.50, brings it within the means of the 

aahumblest sufferer. Write for agents’ circular to 

A. M. RICHARDSON & CO., 106 W. 42d St.,N. Y. City. Dept. Q. 























FREE TO F.AM, Fine 
Colored Engra show- 
ing a Lodge of Chin-se 
Masons at work; also large 
illustrated catalogue of 
all the Masonic books and 
goods— bottom prices. 
Great chance for Agents. 
Beware of spurioue 
works. REDDING & 
CO., Masonic Publishers 
and Manufacturers, 212 
Broadway, New York. 





Barley Crystals,” 
hur,’ or “Gluten 
de by Farwell & 
\\Y., bearing their 
ps, as on this no- 


tice. red by patents 





THE JACKSON 
SANATORIUM 


DANSVILLE, WNW. YZ. 


a@> For illustrated descriptive pamphlet and other 
information address 


J. ARTHUR JACKSON, M.D., 
P. O. Box 1878. Secretary. 


The Water Gap Sanitarium 


Is the place where permanent cures 
are made of all forms of disease. 
Rates reasonable. A christian family 
home. Address 


F. WILSON HURD, M.0., Minsi, Monroe Co., Pa. 


MILLER’S HOTEL, 


37, 39, 41 West 26th Street, 
NEW YORK CITY. 


The great popularity that Miller’s Hotel has acquired 
can be traced to 








Its Unique Location. 
Its Excellent Cuisine. 
Its Courteous Service. 
Its Moderate Prices. 
Its Satisfied Patrons. 
Its Homelike Atmosphere. 


Turkish, Electric, and Reman Baths connected 
with the hotel, and furnished to guests at a 
very moderate rate. 


CHAS. H. HAYNES, Prop. 





Nervous Exhaustion _—oom 
Its hygiene, causes, symptoms, and treatment. 
With a chapter on DIET FOR THE NERVOUS 
PRICE, $2.00 POSTPAID By G. M. BEARD, M.D. 
FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East 2ist Street, New York 





in writing” to ‘advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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THE UNIVERSAL 


ADDING-MACHINE. 


Nota Con, buta Practical Article Beantifully and Substantially Made 
in Nickel, for Adding Figures by Mlachinern. Price $1.50. 





It is the Greatest Invention of the age in the mathematical line, adding figures without 
head-work, proving your trial balance, and carrying on a conversa- 
tion at the same time. 








© } 














}© 
; 
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cs 
Mt wilt 
DESCRIPTION. 


The exact size of the Adding Machine is shown in the above cut; it being made 
small and convenient for carrying in the vest pocket, where it is always ready for use. It 
is beautifully and substantially gotten up in nickel, and with ordinary usage will lasta 
life-time. Full and plain directions for operating are sent with each machine 

Editorially the American Bank Report says’ ‘‘A practical machine for adding 
figures. It is beautifully made, and adds any column with marvelous rapidity and 
accuracy. One should be in every bank and counting room. It will pay for itself in 
one day.”’ 

S. M. Armstrong, Agent, from San Francisco, Cal., writes: ‘I can not say too 
much in praise of the Adding Machine. Besides being perfectly accurate in all cases, 
it does its work much faster than the accountant, as I can add thirty figuresin astraight 
line in twelve seconds. My sales in this city now amcunt to over one thousand 
machines.”’ 

We have hundreds of testimonials speaking in praise of the machine, but consider 
the above indorsements all that is necessary to convince one not familiar with its use 
that it is all we claim it to be. 

&@ This Adding Machine must not be confounded with others which have been 
placed on the market, for while others are mere toys or mathematical curiosities, this is 
an article for practical use in which the longest colmuns of figures are quickly added 
without requiring the least mental work. Besides its enabling experts to add more 
rapidly than they did before its use, and with the certainty of getting the correct result 
it the first computation, it makes experts of those who could never before master 
ordinary addition. In short, it is the only machine, thus far devised, that makes the 
operation of addition lighter, more rapid and perfectly accurate. 

This will be sent with the Phrenological Journal, $1. a year, for $2.00 or sent 
by mail post-paid on receipt of price $1.50. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., Pustishers. 


27 East 2}st Street, New York. 
L.N. FOWLER & CO., 7 Imperial Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 
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PHRENOLOGICAL DIRECTORY. 





Miss JESSIE A. FOWLER 
(Daughter of the late L. N. Fowler) 
FOWLER & WELLS Co, 
27 EAST 21st STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


CHICAGO INSTITUTE OF PHRENOLOCY 
MADISON AND DEARBORN STS., CHICAGO, ILL. 





HENRY HUMPHREYS, F.A.I.P. 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 
FLORENCE, COL. 





GEO. MORRIS, F.A.I.P. 


LECTURER AND PHRENOLOGIST 











Books and Supplies are for sale. 
PROF. L. A. VAUGHT MAY E. VAUGHT 


L.N. & J. A. FOWLER’S Consuttinc Rooms 
4 & 6 IMPERIAL BUILDING, LuUDGATE Circus 
LONDON, ENGLAND 


. T. ELLIOTT, F.A.1.P. 
CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 


eee" Common School Elocution 
and Oratory, 


As the title implies, Professor Brown has endeavored to present 

the science of human expression in a manner so simple, so 

concise and so reasonable, that no student with average zeal and 

ability would experience difficulty in comprehending and apply- 
ing its principles. One hundred Choice Readings. 


328 pages, handsomely bound in Green Cloth, $1.00. 


FOWLER & WELLS CO., 27 East fist Street, New York. 


L. N. FOWLER & co., 7 » T tnpertat Arcade, Ludgate Circus, London. 


Your Life Told by the Stas | Drs. BILZ & LAHMANW'S 


Pea] east Reform Cocan Chocolate, 
= Vegetable Milk, and Cocoa- 
nut Butter and Gil 


: A LARGE STOCK OF OTHER SPECIALTIES 
) Bre ag 2 FOR VEGETARIANS 


? Descriptive Catalogue, Circulars and 
{Sample A of KNEIPP BLAETTER, Post 
Water | “Nov «2 , Paid. JST, Publisher and Importer 


KNEIPP WATER-CURE INSTITUTE 


No. {11 East 59th St. 


eae For; the Treatment of Acute and Chronic 
Diseases by Water Cure 


STEAM BATHS, MASSAGE, GYMNASTICS 


P. CANITZ 


p HYDROPATHIC PHYSICIAN 


RAINIER, ORE. 


A. H. WELCH, F.A.1.P., CONSULTING PHRENOLOGIST 
NO. 147 YONGE STREET 
TORONTO, CANADA 


















COMMON SCHOOL 

ELOCUTION 
orATORY. 

La mows n 






















Parts of the Grand Man Relating 
to the Zodiacal Signs 


Signs 

















Bl es Mch 21 to 
| Fire Apri9 

2. | Earth | “yr t8fo 

Air | May ot to 
| June 21 

Water | June 2ito 
July 22 





Four Middle Signa Pour Positive Signe 


- 


Pour Negative Signa 














_— 


In Which of These Signs Were You Born? 


Send date of birth and 25c. for true 
reading of your life and possibilities. Reliability 
guaranteed. Address E. G. AMES, Tribune 
Building, P.O. Box 236, New York. 











In writing to advertisers please mention The Phrenological Journal. 
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The Head and Face a 


[lirror of 
the [lind 


INQUIRIES are often made whether we can 
give a satisfactory examination from photo- 
graphs. 

Thousands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 
from our office that they cannot incur the 
expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that theycan procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write for ‘ Mirror of the Mind,”’ which 
gives terms and full information. Address 


FOWLER & WELLS CO. 
27 East 21st Street, NEW YORK 





A Montbly 


Rosmos aisasine 


Devoted to Cultural Ideals, the Psychology of 
Education and the Educational Values of Cit- 
izenship. Official Organ of the Civics Book Club. 


Adolph Roeder, Editor. 
J. C. Parkinson, Publisher. 





Price, $1.00 per year. Single 
numbers, 10 cents. Send for sam- 
ple. Address, 


Rosmos, vinetana, n. 3. 





I want al] readers of the Journal, with a good devel- 
opment of Philoprogenitiveness, to know about my 


Buff Plymouth Rocks 


They make the best, most practical, pets while the 
profits realized will stimulate Acquisitiveness. Being 
a beautiful Golden Buff, and having exquisitely formed 
bodies with yellow legs and beaks, they beautify the 
lawn or yard to the great delight of Ideality. To those 
with a well-developed head I say, raise some elegant 
chickens at small cost, have clean poultry and fresh 
eggs on your table, and Alimentiveness will approve 
your action. Eggs for sale. Write for full particulars. 


FRED. E. PILE, Cleveland O. 
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The busy, active brain requires some nerve- 
sustaining element as food. 
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Crosby's Vitalized Phosphites 
ives active brain and nerves exactly what they need 
or their nutrition and normalaction. It isan essential 
brain food from the phosphoid principle of the ox-brain 
and wheat germ; it possesses in the highest degree 
the life-sustaining power, and will relieve any case of 
mental or nervous exhaustion. 
Vitalized Phosphites is a concentrated white powder, 
pleasant to taste, free from injurious drugs, in use 
30 years, formula on each label. 


Prepared 56 W. 25th St. 
only-by e New York 
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CROSBY’S COLD AND CATARRH CURE 

The very best remedy for cold in the head and sore 
throat. It does not contain cocaine, morphine nor 
narcotic of any description. By mail 50 cents. 
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INQUIRIES are often made whether we can 


| give a satisfactory examination from photo- 
| graphs. 


Thousands of people would be glad to 
obtain from us a careful delineation of char- 
acter and talents, but they live so far away 


‘from our office that they cannot incur the 


expense of coming. Such will be glad to 
know that theycan procure, for the purpose, 
properly prepared photographs, with all the 
required measurements, and then receive 
from us a phrenological examination with 
advice as to proper occupation or choice of 
a business partner or life companion. 

Ladies and gentlemen come to us with 
photographs of candidates for marriage; 
fathers and mothers do the same in behalf of 
their sons and daughters, and we have the 
thanks of many whom we have saved from 
much unhappiness. 

Write for ‘“‘ Mirror of the Mind,’’ which 
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Over 500,000 copies of this Book have been sold, and the 
last Edition is better than ever. 
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A Complete Handbook for the People. With over One Hundred 
New Illustrations, including a Chart for the Use of 
Practical Phrenologists. Revised and printed 
from new plates. 12mo, 192 pp. 
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PROFS. O. S. and L. N. FOWLER. 


This is the only work published giving full and complete instructions How 
to Read Heads, with rules for finding the organs. and explaining and illustrat- 
ing each one separately ; the Author here lays down the rules employed by him 
in his professional work for nearly 60 years. 

It will show you how to read people as you would a book, and to see if they 
are inclined to be good, upright, honest, true, kind, charitable, loving, joyous, 
happy and trustworthy people, such as you would like to know. 

A knowledge of Human Nature would save many disappointments in social 
and business life. 


Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. English price—4s., cloth; 2s., paper. 





SEND FOR A COPY AT ONCE, STUDY THE PEOPLE 
YOU SEE, AND ALSO YOUR OWN CHARACTER. 





New York: London: 
FOWLER & WELLS CO. L. N. FOWLER & CO. 


IMPORTANT “NOTICE TO STUDENTS. 


The next Session of the}American Institute of Phrenology commences Sept.{6, 1898. 
TIMELY, HINTS. The Students’ Set should be carefully read. Early communica- 
tion!should be made to’the Secretary.! 


, PHRENOLOGY AND PROGRESS SENT FREE.| 











